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Accurate to 359609 of an inch 


The results a lens gives you are in propor- 
tion to the accuracy with which it is made 
—how nearly its actual curvature, after 
grinding and polishing, approaches that 
mathematically calculated. The degree of 
accuracy to which a Goerz must conform 
cannot be measured mechanically. It must 
be observed from the width and regularity 
of the Newton Color Bands. A variation 
of 1-250,000 of an inch is at once detectible. 
Goerz lenses are worked to this degree, 
however long it may take. 

An uneven pressure of the tester’s hand in 
holding the test glass against the lens 
changes the appearance of these Newton 
Color Bands, which may lead to false con- 
‘clusions as to the correct curvature of the 
lens-surface. Therefore, two testers test 
each lens to eliminate the personal factor in 
such observations. 





Accuracy must be obtained always. 

Only through such extreme accuracy can 
the Dagor (f6.8), the Dogmar (/4.5), and 
other Goerz lenses do the work that has 
gained them their reputation. 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


323 East 34th Street New York City 





Makers and importers of photographic, optical and scientific in- 
struments. Distributors in the U.S. A. for: The Optische Anstalt 
C. P. Goerz A. G., Berlin-Friedenau; The Sendlinger Optische 
Glaswerke, Berlin-Zehlendorf, manufacturers of optical glass of ev- 
ery description; Friedrich Deckel, Munich, manufacturer of com- 
pound shutters, engraving machines, milling machines, precision 
tools. 22-40 





Insist on the 
Goerz Guar- 
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“You can’t go wrong with a Goer:” 
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Above Timber-Line 


KENNETH HARTLEY 


JIMBER-LINE! Does the word 
awake memories of enthusiastic 
wonder and delight? If it does not, 
then a definition and explanation 
are necessary. Literally speaking, 
timber-line is merely the place on the side of 
a high mountain keyond which climatic condi- 
tions make the growth of trees impossible. 
This change is surprisingly abrupt and gives a 
very distinct impression of a line surrounding 
the mountain, rather irregular and varying in 
altitude, according to the direction of exposure 
and other local conditions; but still a line, very 
definite and seemingly impassable for any tree. 
In Colorado, timber-line ranges from eleven 
thousand feet to nearly twelve thousand feet in 
altitude in different parts of the state, although 
it may vary as much as five hundred feet on 
different sides of the same mountain, but alwavs 
it is just as sharply defined. 

To the mountaineer, however, this definition 
merely states the location of timber-line and says 
nothing about what it really is. The ordinary 
tourist is content to wander in the foot-hills; 
there are many beautiful cafions. dashing moun- 
tain-streams and waterfalls, wonderful places 
for picnics; why should he spend his energy to 
climb higher? A few will venture beyond the 
foot-hills to that delightful wilderness where 
the mountains are covered with forests of spruce 
and fir, the streams are full of trout, the bracing 
air at sunrise has a tang of frost wafted down 
from the snowy peaks in the distance—surely 
a glorious land for a vacation, and yet to the 
true mountaineer this is only the approach to 
the mountains; the real wonderland, the land 
that he loves, lies still bevond. 

It is impossible to explain to a stranger just 
what it is about this high country that is so 
fascinating. It would be equally impossible to 








explain to a dweller on the great plains the beauty 





of a moonlight-ride up the Hudson, or the thrill 
of surf dashing against a rocky coast, so that he 
would get any adequate idea of your emotions 
So I know that the feeble attempts at description 
and the very inadequate photographs here pre- 
sented cannot, by any possibility, convey to the 
reader a true understanding of timber-line 
scenery; I only hope that some may be induced, 
through reading this article, to “come and see.” 

The road to timber-line is a delightful road. 
It begins at almost any mountain-town in 
Colorado and winds upward through the forest, 
frequently crossing the little stream of clear, 
cold water that it follows most of the way, 
frequently affording a glimpse of the snowy 
peaks beyond and occasionally, through some 
unexpected opening in the trees, a broad view of 
mountain-range and valley is spread out below. 
The road is long, and steep, and rough. It is 
not a highway, but was built for hauling supplies 
up to some mine, long since abandoned, and 
the miners had neither money nor time to spend 
on road-building more than was absolutely 
necessary. The water from melting snow has 
washed it deeply and it may be necessary to go 
around some big trees that have fallen across it, 
for it has probably not been used by wagons for 
many years. But it is still a very delightful 
road. It is cool and moist and bordered with 
wild-flowers, the air is fragrant with the pungent 
odor of pine and spruce, little animals and birds 
sit up on stumps and logs to watch the strange 
creature walking along the road; perhaps some 
mountain-sheep or deer may be surprised in the 
road and hastily scramble up the steep hill-side. 
The sense of loneliness grows upon one, if he is 
city-bred; and when, finally, the road ends at a 
group of long-deserted buildings, their doors 
and windows gone, the log-roofs fallen in, the 
walls twisted into awkward angles by unequal 
settlement, the spirit of the wilderness seems to 
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“THE TINY BROOK FLOWS THROUGH A GARDEN” 


be regaining possession and rapidly removing 
all evidence of man’s temporary occupation. 

Just a few steps farther and we are in the 
unspoiled wilderness where, to all appearance, 
man has never trod. And here, near its upper 
limit, the forest is more beautiful than ever; 
fine, open groves of shapely trees with no under- 
brush, glades filled with wild-flowers in the 
greatest variety of color and form, with here and 
there a long tongue of spotless snow reaching 
down trom the shadow of some gigantic cliff to 
the very edge of a flower-bed. 

Soon the trees become smaller and more 
scattered, the great, bare shoulder of the moun- 
tain rises close at hand, then, suddenly, they 
crouch down on the ground and sprawl around 
in every conceivable fantastic shape. Gnome 
trees! Centuries old, yet scarce two feet high! 
Stretching their twisted limbs over the rocks as 
if to hold on for fear they will be blown from 
their lofty perch on the mountain-side. For 
here, at timber-line, the struggle for existence 
is an unceasing warfare and these old veterans 
are the outposts of the great army in the valley 
below and are making a desperate effort to extend 
the line of the forest a few feet further upward 
toward the frozen summit. For hundreds of 
vears they have held their ground against the 
terrific winter-storms, and each summer they 
have added a fraction of an inch to their stature 
and scattered a few seeds in the hope of starting 





KENNETH HARTLEY 


a new life to help in the struggle. Sometimes the 
battle goes against them, when lightning takes a 
hand in the conflict, and hundreds are destroyed 
in an hour; but for half a century longer they 
stand, erect and defiant, gaunt skeletons of a 
vanquished host. 

Of course, there are easier ways to get to 
timber-line. On Pike’s Peak one may ride up in 
an automobile or in a railway car, and in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park there is a road 
across the range which is passable for automobiles 
in the late summer and fall, but road-builders 
and railway-builders do not select the most 
picturesque side of a mountain for their opera- 
tions, neither do the sounds and smells which 
accompany such modes of transportation har- 
monise with the spirit of timber-line. If one 
would realise what timber-line means to the 
mountaineer, and would feel the spell of the 
great stillness of high peaks, he must wander far 
into the wilderness, seeking, alone, the unfre- 
quented places. 

The first, distinct impression that one receives 
at timber-line is, undoubtedly, this idea of con- 
flict. The fierce struggle for existence is every- 
where evident. It is a beautiful day, calm and 
warm as spring-time; a few fleecy-white clouds 
float in the dark-blue sky; tiny, bright-blue 
butterflies wander from flower to flower, and 
everything seems as peaceful as in some sheltered 
valley. And yet, things are not quite the same 
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as in the valley. The trees are not patterned 
after the type of their species: but each tree has 
had to meet its own problems and fit itself into 
its own particular niche in the rocks so as to best 
resist the winter-storms; every little plant has 
sought shelter behind some boulder, and the 
exposed surface of the rock is swept clean of 
vegetation and soil. But there is no suggestion 
of sadness in the scene; for, in spite of the evi- 
dences of struggle, nature seems to be rejoicing 
to-day, rejoicing in the triumph of the beautiful. 
All the fury of the storm cannot destroy, nor 
even mar, the wondrous beauty of this land. 
Gne’s first encounter with a summer-storm 


above timber-line is a thrilling experience. A 
great, gray cloud suddenly comes over the 
mountain above and settles down—slowly, lower 
and lower, covering the tops of the cliffs, then the 
nearer rocks, then spreads itself over the forest 
below. The day-light fades; the birds and insects 





GLADES FILLED WITH WILD-FLOWERS 
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disappear; one seems to be caught in a vast 
dungeon with the top falling lower and lower and 
threatening to cut off every way of escape. In 
the strange silence the murmur of the brook 
becomes startlingly distinct; then, suddenly, a 
gust of wind rushes over the rocks, a terrific peal 
of thunder reverberates in the closed space under 
the cloud until one’s whole body vibrates with it 
and the ground itself seems to tremble as the 
waves of sound roll back and forth between the 
cliffs. Then the rain begins to fall and comes 
down in torrents, the wind wails and shrieks and 
dashes the water into every opening between the 
rocks. The peals of thunder come closer and 
closer until the cafion is filled with one con- 
tinuous, terrific roar; the rain is mixed with sleet 
and hail, and it grows colder and colder, and 
darker and wilder, until all other storms in one’s 
experience seem tame in comparison. ... Then 
the rain stops. The wind dies away. The thun- 
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der is but a distant echo from the retreating 
clouds. Then, between the cloud and the moun- 
tain, appears a strip of bright-blue sky; in a 
minute or two a ray of sunshine strikes the 
opposite cliff, the birds sing again, the bees hum 
over the flowers, the summer-sky has returned, 
and the memory of the storm seems like a dream. 
There is no mud; there are no broken branches; 
no battered, bedraggled plants to tell the tale of 
the storm’s fury; everything is as calm and 
beautiful as it was before. 

This is the land of contrasts. 
in the summer-time, snow-drifts among the 
flower-beds, beauty imbedded in the savage 
wildness. The atmosphere above timber-line 
seems always tense, as if nature were holding her 
breath in wonder at the sudden changes in the 
scene. The few sounds that reach the ear are 
peculiarly thin and faint; the sound of one’s own 
voice is startling if one thoughtlessly breaks the 
strange stillness. Ascending to these great 
heights alone, one seems to be penetrating into 
forbidden places, into nature’s most secret and 
sacred places, where man should not dare to 
gaze. I think it is because of some such feeling 
as this that strangers do not like to be alone in 
this high country. If a group of people go together, 
the spell is broken and those who are accustomed 
to being in a crowd feel more comfortable; but 
when one has once entered into the true spirit of 
the wilderness, these high places are a transcend- 
ent delight—-in fact, the very climax of all 
mountain-experiences. 

To cross a great stretch of spotless snow and 
realise the meaning of its unbroken smoothness— 
that no human being has passed that way this 
year—gives an added thrill of joy to the lover of 
these great solitudes: and if, beyond, one finds 
that ‘superlative jewel of mountain-scenery—a 
timber-line lake, nestled at the foot of a gigantic 
cliff whose top reaches the clouds, reflecting in 
its dark waters the glittering peaks beyond—one 
is impelled to exclaim, “Who am I that this 
vision of surpassing loveliness has been reserved 
for me alone!” Although great banks of frozen 
snow reach to the water’s edge, the air is laden 
with the perfume of a multitude of flowers: the 
music of a waterfall is mingled with the songs of 
many birds; the dark water is radiant with the 
mirrored image of glittering snow-clad peaks and 
primrose clouds, and the whole picture is crystal- 
clear and sharp and brilliant as an emerald in a 
cluster of pearls! The transparency of the deepest 
shadows is as wondrous as the brilliancy of the 
highlights, and yet there is no harshness, for the 
Supreme Artist has combined these superlative 
elements into the most perfect and restful har- 
mony imaginable. 


Winter-storms 


There are no weeds above timber-line; only 
nature’s choicest plants grow here. The tiny 
brook flows through a garden of wild-flowers 
planted as effectively as if placed by an expert 
landscape-gardener; the terraces of the cliffs are 
carpeted with deep-green turf spangled with 
golden blossoms; every little crevasse in the rocks 
is filled with tiny plants as dainty and graceful 
as the most valued greenhouse specimens 

There is no dust above timber-line; the gray 
granite boulders are washed clean by the fre- 
quent rains, and every bit of soil is covered with 
dense vegetation. The breeze is as fresh and pure 
as a gale from the ocean. The old saying about 
snow-water being black does not apply here; for 
the water that runs from each snow-drift is as 
clear as crystal. There is no dirt in the air for 
the snow to bring down. This is one reason for 
the wonderful clearness of the atmosphere and 
the strange preponderance of blue in all the 
colors of the high mountains. This blueness is 
neutralised in the low country by the yellowish- 
ness of the dust and smoke in the air; but here 
the whole landscape is often presented to the eve 
in various shades of blue and purple and gray 
with scarcely any other colors. The spruce- 
forest on the opposite mountain-side is a deep 
ultra-marine blue; the rocky summits show the 
most wonderful shades of purple and violet— 
not the pale tints of extreme distance, but colors 
that are marvelously rich and deep. The sky is 
such a dark blue, sometimes, that it seems almost 
black, and the coloring of the clouds, even in the 
middle of the day, is often a wonderful blending 
of the most varied tints. 

I think that every one who spends enough 
time above timber-line to overcome the first 
feeling of strangeness becomes fascinated with 
the high country; but the photographer, who has 
been striving to put some brilliancy into his 
pictures, striving to catch the faint outlines of 
distant mountains, is suddenly overwhelmed 
with a whole new set of problems and must 
entirely rearrange his ideas on almost every 
point connected with the making of a picture. 

When the Editor suggested that I write some- 
thing about my methods, my first thought was 
that I had no peculiar methods to tell about, 
for all the tricks that I know were learned from 
Puoto-Era, anyway, and ought to be common 
knowledge to readers of the magazine. But. on 
thinking it over a little, I decided that there were 
some differences in work among the high moun- 
tains and that what I had found out might be of 
interest to some who might come here. 

The light at this high altitude has much 
greater actinic power in proportion to its apparent 
brightness than it has at sea-level, so it is com- 
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THE LAND OF CONTRASTS KENNETH HARTLEY 








monly said that exposures should be only half as 
long. Although this is strictly true, the fact 
remains that at least nine-tenths of the photo- 
graphs made here are greatly undertimed, and 
even the experienced worker often fails to under- 
stand the light-conditions that he finds. I think 
that there is only one way to meet the difficulty, 
and that is to discard completely all rules that 
have been used elsewhere, even including the 
indications of an exposure-meter, and to analyse 
the conditions on the basis of some fundamental 
principle. The intensity of the direct rays of the 
sun makes the highlights very bright; but the 
diffused light from the sky is very much weaker 
than at lower altitudes, so the shadows are very 
dark, and yet the clearness of the air makes these 
dark shadows quite transparent and every detail 
is perfectly sharp and distinct to the eye. This 
is the “land of contrasts” in more ways than one, 
and the first problem of the photographer is how 
to handle these extreme contrasts of light and 
shade. My rule is—expose for the shadows and 
let a double-coated plate take care of the high- 
lights. It is too much to ask of a single-coated 
plate, even the best and richest emulsion, to 
preserve the delicate gradations of light on a sun- 
lit snow-drift, when the exposure is enough for 
the darkest shadows on nearly black rocks; but 
the double-coated plate can do it. 

To estimate the exposure required for such 
subjects is difficult, until one has had considerable 
experience. I find the Heyde Actino-Photometer 
very valuable in determining the exposure in 
doubtful cases, and all cases should be considered 
doubtful until one has worked at least a year at 
this altitude. This meter does not automatically 
measure the brightness of the light. It is an 
optical instrument that enables the eye to com- 
pare the relative brightness of different parts of 
the scene and to determine very closely the 
absolute brightness in terms of the effect on a 
photographic plate. It requires considerable 
skill and experience to use it correctly, but it 
gives a clearer knowledge of light-conditions, 
effect of ray-filters, etc., than can be obtained in 
any other way. The observer may select any 
part of the scene and decide, while looking 
through the instrument, just how much detail is 
desired in that part and ascertain the exposure 
which will give that amount of detail. If a ray- 
filter is used, it will not do to multiply the indica- 
tion of the instrument by three or five; but the 
filter must be held over the aperture while the 
observation is made. I do not know of any way 
to get so good an idea of the action of a ray-filter 
as to study the effect through the Heyde meter 
for a while, looking at various parts of the sub- 
ject with and without the filter. The darkest 





part of the picture is frequently a mass of dark- 
green foliage, and it will be found that the indica- 
tion of the instrument is exactly the same whether 
the filter is held over it or not, showing that all 
the light of that color comes through the filter 
undiminished. This is the chief object of a filter 
in this region—to hold back the light of other 
colors until the dark green has time to make an 
impression. I usually use a Wratten KQ filter; 
the K3 would be better for the foliage; but, 
unfortunately, it makes the blue sky too dark. 
With a gray sky, the K9 is best. 

If the exposure is correct and the development 
sufficient to give the necessary printing-quality 
in the shadows, the scale of gradations in the 
negative will probably be too great for any print- 
ing-process except the lantern-slide. If a silver- 
paper is used, it should be of the quality intended 
for studio-portraiture, as this has a much longer 
scale of gradations than the papers usually used 
by amateurs. Even with this paper, it will 
probably he necessary to regulate the relative 
intensity of different parts of the negative—not 
for pictorial effect, but merely to get it all onto 
the print. For local reduction, I use the method 
of rubbing down with a tuft of cotton moistened 
with alcohol. The method should not be tried 
on a valuable negative the first time, for it requires 
some practice to avoid irregularities; but after 
sufficient skill has been acquired, it is safer than 
any chemical reduction-process. The best way 
to strengthen the thin parts of a negative is by 
staining with some soluble dye. Any color used 
for lantern-slides is satisfactory. I learned this 
some. years ago from an article by Dr. T. W. 
Kilmer entitled, “Orthochromatising the Nega- 
tive.” I consider it the most valuable of all the 
“dodges” that I know. The best color to use is 
pink, because the appearance on the negative is 
much stronger than the effect on the print and, 
consequently, any irregularity is very noticeable. 
If the color appears reasonably even, the result 
will be all right. If a yellow stain is used, the 
effect on the print is much greater than the 
apparent strength of color on the negative; hence 
more care is required to avoid streaks. Almost 
any amount of “control” of the pictorial effect 
may be accomplished by these methods without 
any suggestion of hand-work being visible on the 
print; but I very seldom do more than modify 
some shadow that prints too dark or lighten the 
distance to give more perspective. 

The soft-focus lens is altogether out of place in 
these mountains. Although there is nothing 
criminal in the use of such a lens here, provided 
that the title of the picture does not suggest 
that it was made in the Rocky Mountains, the 
worker has simply wasted all the effort required 
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THE CREST OF THE RANGE 


to reach the high mountains if he then proceeds 
to make an imitation of a picture of the foothills. 
It should be realised that any soft-focus effect 
misrepresents the country. This is not a matter 
of opinion or preference, but a plain statement of 
fact. The most striking characteristic of this 
high country is the sharp clearness of outline of 
every object near and far; the vivid sharpness of 
the scene above timber-line is simply startling to 
a stranger. I believe that the objectionable 
“wiry” sharpness, so often seen, is due entirely 
to underexposure and overdevelopment, and can 
be sufficiently avoided by longer exposures. 

In mountain-photography considerable depth 
of focus is usually desired, so that a rather small 
aperture must be used; consequently, any old 
lens is just as good as any other provided that 
it has the proper focal length. This matter of 
focal length is the one essential thing to be con- 
sidered, and the only thoroughly satisfactory 
equipment is a set of interchangeable lenses that 
may be used singly or in pairs to make up any 
focal length that happens to be required. The 
lens originally fitted to my camera is an ordinary 
rectilinear of about eight-inches focus. I can use 
either the front or back lens alone for distant 
views; but I found it very disappointing to back 
up against the base of a cliff or to perch the camera 
on the very edge of a precipice and then discover 
that the eight-inch lens would not quite get in all 
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that was needed for a satisfactory foreground, 
therefore I bought a wide-angle lens mounted 
to fit my old shutter. Some years later, I hap- 
pened to find a second-hand lens of ten-inches 
focus, also mounted to fit my shutter; so I 
bought that, and now I always carry the whole 
set with me, that is, one shutter with the ten- 
inch lens in it and the other four lens-cells ready 
to screw in when needed. I find that with a small 
aperture I can use any one of these lenses with any 
other, so that I am able to make up any focal 
length desired from four and one-half inches to 
twenty-four inches. This is not very scientific, 
but it works. This whole assortment of lenses 
weighs less than the one. highspeed anastigmat 
that I use for portraits and interiors and, for the 
mountain-pictures, is in every way just as good. 


sel 


THE first pictures of the amateur are always 
educational. Be he child or man, they open his 
eyes to his environment and sharpen his sight. 
He sees every familiar object from a different 
angle, under a new light, in a novel web of rela- 
tionship. The staid old things of his daily round 
spring surprises upon him at every turn. How 
frequently he catches himself saying, “I never 
thought it looked like that!’ 

Henry Turner Batey. 
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Pictures that have a Story to Tell and Tell It 


WHERE is a very interesting and 
important branch of photographic 
work that is just reaching the 
stage of development where it is 
attracting the attention of the 
business, the advertising and the commercial 
art-world. For the lack of a better term we will 
call it photographic illustrating. 

It is not an altogether new thing, because 
photographs have been used as a means of sell- 
ing merchandise for a number of years. It is 
only in the last few years, however, that photo- 
graphs have been used so extensively to replace 
drawings and paintings in magazine-advertising. 

Obviously, the next thing to the actual display 
of the merchandise itself is a good photograph 
of it. By a good photograph we mean a photo- 
graph that does not require any doctoring to 
show the good qualities of the merchandise. 

A photographic map of a thing that must be 
worked up by an artist to make it presentable 
is not real. If it must be retouched, painted 
over, air brushed, outlined and in other ways 
made to look cold, dead and untruthful, it is 
coming to be frowned upon. The advertiser 
wants something that is real. 

So it might be said that the photograph as an 
illustration has begun to come into its own. 
Instead of being merely a means to an end, the 
photograph has been made to tell the whole 
story, and it has been a very interesting one. 

This development has necessarily been a grad- 
ual one. A photographer obtained a commission 
to make a picture. He found it was necessary 
to study his problem—to have a complete grasp 
of the selling-idea—a scenario for his picture- 
story. Possibly he failed a few times—that was 
to be expected. But with the experience so 
gained he was better able to choose his models, 
arrange his accessories, distribute his light where 
it would be most effective and so build up a pic- 
ture that carried the exact effect of atmosphere 
necessary to create a favorable impression of 
the goods advertised. 

The most encouraging thing about the work 
was the fact that the advertiser appreciated 
the photographer’s efforts and was willing to 
pay for results. 

Effects have been produced by photographic 
illustrators that could in no way be equaled by 
the commercial artist, and the truthfulness of 
these pictures—the fact that they were genuine 
photographs that did not lie, has made them 
the most convincing copy the advertiser uses. 

It is true that there are not yet as many of 











these photographers as there might be. because 
every photographer is not fitted for such work. 
The man must really be more than a photog- 
rapher to be successful. He must have imagi- 
nation, great patience, a wealth of ideas and 
ample time to devote to the work. 

He may try out his ability in the time he can 
spare from his portrait-work or his commercial 
work; but if he is seriously to take up the work 
of a photographic illustrator, he must give it 
his entire time. 

One of the essentials is a large list of models 
from which subjects of every description can 
be chosen. The photographer must make typ- 
ical portrait-records of these models so that he 
can choose from such a list the exact type of 
model that he feels will fit the picture-story. 

There are, however, many forms of illustra- 
tion in which models are not used. These still- 
life illustrations are often just as difficult as 
those in which there is life, for to be effective 
they must give the idea of life. 

You will find examples of this type of picture 
in almost any of the popular magazines. Such 
pictures are used to sell hats, gloves, furniture, 
food-products, automobiles, tires, silverware, 
linens, lamps and dozens of other articles. 

Such pictures are made interesting by the 
care with which every little detail is made to 
do its part towards telling a story. If a hat is 
pictured lying on a table or chair, you will find 
something to indicate that the hat really has 
an owner who wears it and that it has just been 
laid there. 

If a food-product is pictured you must feel 
that it is really going to be eaten and the sur- 
roundings must indicate that it is in good com- 
pany. There must be nothing, however, to 
detract, no other food to offer a counter attrac- 
tion. The emphasis must always be on the 
thing advertised. 

The photographer must be a master of prop- 
erties, with a keen eve for detail. He must 
see the little things that make the difference 
between pictures that live and that are dead. 

One of Belasco’s most interesting stage-settings 
depended for its realism upon a cat by a fire- 
place. No sooner had the curtain been raised 
than the cat stretched herself, walked over to 
a saucer of milk, and lapped it up. It was a 
little detail, but it made the stage-picture. 

If you have the ability to make advertising 
and selling pictures it is none too soon for you 
to begin to make use of it, for there is no limit 
to the demand for good pictures.—Studio-Light. 
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VENETIAN REFLECTIONS 
SAN FRANCISCO SALON 





Il. As GOETZ 


The San Francisco Salon 
SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


JHE first Annual Salon under 
direction of the Pictorial Photo- 
graphic Society of San Francisco, 
was distinguished by two rather 
remarkable things: It surpassed in 
excellence of showing many _ old-established 
exhibits in more populous cities; and, of those 
prints submitted which had been accepted at 
some of the other salons, at least seventy-five 
per cent. were rejected here. And that without 
knowledge, on the part of the jury, of any pre- 
vious records to influence them for or against. 
The judges, with the exception of the writer, 
are personally known to artists all over this land. 
Mr. Banfield, erstwhile active pictorialist, is not 





at this time in the exhibiting-class. Mr. John 
Paul Edwards is a friend of all pictorialists and 
of every exhibit. Mr. Clapp is an artist of note 
and curator of an Art Gallery. Mr. Felloes is 
Editor of Camera Craft and has a lifetime of 
photographic experience back of him. And I, 
least of all, know none to love or hate. We 
brought such judgment as we had to bear, and 
did justice from a conservative basis. 

The fact is that although the West is not so 
unsophisticated as Easterners are taught to 
believe, it nurses a spirit of independence. It 
conscientiously and persistently refuses to accept 
formule instead of conceptions and arbitrary 
standards as a substitute for broader ideals. 
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MARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE 
SAN FRANCISCO SALON 


It cannot be awed by names or distinctions, not 
substantiated in the work shown. The pictures 
were judged as pictures and not as the product 
of any person. Names were as nothing to us; 
previous honors were not considered. Some 
great ones suffered and some newer talent was 
approved, and I hope encouraged. Personally, 
it pained me to note the phlegmatic self-satis- 
faction shown in the contributions of men whom 
I have long reverenced from afar. It seemed as 
if they sent what first came to hand, convinced 
that any crumbs from their bounty must serve 
us as a feast. Thus, they found themselves 
poorly represented in a rich gathering. Were 
it not certain that these workers are in their 
prime, one might be tempted to think that while 
they were green they were growing and having 
ripened they had begun to rot. 

The British contingent honored their nation. 
Marcus Adams, Capt. Alfred G. Buckham, 
Ainger J. Hall, F. J. Hawkins, Fred Judge, Alex. 
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Keighley, Herbert Lambert, Arthur J. Lomax, 
Bertram M. Park, Yvonne Park, H. Y. Siimmons, 
John M. Whitehead, Lionel Wood, Charles Wor- 
mald and Hugo Van Wandenoyen, Jr., form a 
galaxy of rare luminosity. The portrait of Miss 
Hawthorne Wood by Lionel Wood is of sur- 
passing beauty. Subject, rendering and color 
are rarely beautiful. It is one of those photo- 
graphs which proves photography very much the 
equal of any graphic arts in portraiture. 

Of the New York group it may be said that 
Dr. Chaffee showed his usual charm of person- 
ality and technique. The outstanding figures 
were Dr. Charles Jaeger, and Clarence White. 
The exquisite bijoux of the former cannot be 
overpraised, and one, entitled “The Torso,” by 
the latter, is to my mind the biggest, finest thing 
in the show. Coming from one who has never 
met Mr. White, this may be taken as sincere. 
Mr. Francis Orville Libby distinguished himself 
with one print, “The Citvy—New York” and to 
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my way of thinking dilutes his greatness with 
two others. His aptitude lies along the way of 
straight photography which is an art, and does 
not lend itself to poster-like effects in which he 


seems strained. Nicholas Muray is startling, 
vivid, great. There is an originality wholly 


spontaneous in his work: and something in it 
seems to convey a sense of reserve-power that 
promises greater things to come. 

Of our own western contributors Kales leads 
by a mile. None approaches him in conception 
and finish, and this is great praise when such men 
as Edwards, Weston, Anderson, Doolittle, Goetz, 
Neymann, Fleckenstein, Maurer, Struss, Will- 
iams, and such women as Brigman, Armer and 
Conti are in the same exhibition. 

Germany sent liberally. A really fine repre- 
sentation. I wish it were possible to review the 
collection print by print. 

Over a thousand prints were submitted of 
which one-third were accepted. Something over 
thirteen hours was spent in considering the lot 


and many were reconsidered and some _ hotly 
debated. Possibly, a few worthy ones were 
rejected and it may be that one or two had best 
been left out. Such things will happen to prove 
that judges are human. Reproductions are 
inadequate, at best, to convey the merits of 
pictures and hair-splitting analysis cannot help 
the matter, so no didactic text or captions shall 
be forced upon the reader. 

The exigencies of time and space permit no com- 
prehensive review or minute critique. If any 


names have been omitted, it is because the 
-atalog gives the whole list and that list is a 
blue book of pictorial photography. Many 


exhibitions have been more luridly exploited, 
there have been greater collections shown; but 
taking this salon, all in all, it was a noble show. 

[Owing to conditions beyond our control, this 
review of the San Francisco Salon was crowded 
out of the August issue: but we feel that what 
Mr. Blumann has to say will be of interest and 
value, even though delayed.—EpirTor.] 


A Delightful Camera-Region 


ALFRED COHN 


HEN I sent to the Editor a list of 
the various classes of photographs 
I had made in the Catskill Moun- 
tains, in the past six weeks, he 
replied, “You seem to have a 
plethora of subjects ...,” and so have. It has 
been my custom for a number of years to spend 
some part of the year in the Catskill Mountains, 
eighty to one hundred and fifty miles from New 
York, depending on the altitude. For the amateur 
photographer this region is a great find, and, of 
course, the professional who likes the woods will 
enjoy the uninhabited mountains as a change 
from the crowded city. 

I found a bicycle to be the best way to get 
around, although if one doesn’t mind a walk of 
five miles, virtually every district can be reached 
with the help of the train and auto-bus. I use a 
large view-camera most of the time, and I find 
the auto is not so convenient as the bicycle. 
The auto moves too quickly, and cannot go where 
the bicycle can; I use a wheel in preference to 
walking, because of the weight of my outfit. 

Ordinarily, the ideal camera for pictorial work 
is the Graflex; but to me there are several objec- 
tions. The reason I use a view-camera is because 
I need the large lens-board, the swing-back and 
horizontal shift, the much-to-be-desired large 
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negatives for gum and platinum prints, and the 
fact that a large groundglass is a balm for tired 
eyes. The Graflex or other hand-camera has the 
advantage of compactness and ease of manip- 
ulation and daylight-filling. When out on my 
wheel with the view-camera, it takes me fifteen 
minutes to get ready to make an exposure; 
consequently, I stopped only for the worthwhile 
subjects. The ease with which one can make 
exposures with a “hand-camera” is a fatal temp- 
tation to the amateur! I use orthochromatic 
plates in the Graflex magazine and Commercial 
Ortho Film in the view-holders. Two rapid 
rectilinear and two soft-focus lenses, a five-time 
ray filter large enough to cover the largest lens 
and a pinhole complete the outfit. I do my 
developing en route to make sure that there is 
nothing wrong with my outfit; but that is another 
story and a long one. I use a solid-wood tripod, 
because of its firmness in a wind and also because 
I frequently have occasion to place the tripod- 
legs in a stream or marsh. Metal tripods go to 
pieces under such treatment. Before going any 
further, I must warn the amateur photographer 
against the “bird’s-eve view.’ There is nothing 
more disappointing than the print from a nega- 
tive made from the top of a mountain. The air 
may be very clear, and the village ten miles away 
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THE GRAY-WEATHERED BARN 


very distinct to the eve; but the lens has other 
things to contend with, and only a very lively 
imagination will make the picture of interest. 
Another point I wish to make in connection with 
mountain-photography is the matter of clouds. 
Inasmuch as a mountain-picture often depends on 
clouds for its effectiveness, one should use every 
‘are to preserve the brilliance and beauty of 
the cloud-forms. A 3-time filter and an ortho- 
chromatic plate or film is sufficient for almost 
everything; but where there is a heavy fore- 
ground and brilliant clouds, a deeper filter is to 
be preferred. Except in the spring and autumn, 
when the foliage changes to orange and red, 
panchromatic plates are not required. 

I have found that Ulster and Greene Counties 
are practically ideal for the amateur. The historic 
town of Kingston, reached by the unsurpassed 
Hudson River trip, is the gateway to the Cat- 
skills. Kingston has innumerable old colonial 
houses and landmarks, such as are seldom found 
outside of old New England. From Kingston 
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you can go northward to the sleepy town of 
Saugerties, or westward, by train, auto-bus or 
bicycle, to Woodstock, twelve miles from the 
river. Woodstock is the summer-home of the 
Student’s Art League of New York City, and 
several smaller art-schools. A fine Art Gallery, 
lectures on art, excellent Sunday concerts in 
the woods, and the general “art-atmosphere”’ 
will surely make your stay there a pleasant one. 
The village of Woodstock is in a very beautiful 
valley, and many roads lead in every direction 
through the surrounding countryside. There are 
opportunities to photograph picturesque studios 
in picturesque surroundings; modern farms with 
barns and farm-buildings nestling beneath stately 
poplars. There are horses, cows, dogs, sheep, 
chickens, all in their natural environment. 
Throughout the different seasons, the fields are 
alive with boys and men, horses and farm-ma- 
chinery..., plowing, reaping, haying, and 
gathering the fruit in the orchards. And all 
this is going on right out in the bright sun (the 
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““NESTLING BENEATH STATELY POPLARS” 


farmer makes hay only while the sun shines!) 
with the blue-gray mountains for vour back- 
ground. Sunsets and cloud-effects can always 
be made to good advantage in the mountains, 
and the Catskills are no exception to this rule. 
State-roads run to every part of the Catskills 
and make it easy to get from one place to an- 
other; but the side-roads, from one farm to the 
next, and up the side of the mountain, are more 
apt to yield good photographic material. 
Inasmuch as colors are represented by tones 
of one color in photography, we should not be 
misled by the seeming difference between the 
green mountains and the green foliage, or by the 
interesting visual effect of mist over the moun- 
tains. We must continually remember how those 
colors photograph, and make allowance for the 
fact that a slight error in exposure may result in 
failure. It is generally conceded that the best 
time of the day to make pictorial photographs 
is the early morning or late evening. Mountains 
are particularly good between 6 and 9 A.M.; 
a fine effect of distance can be obtained and there 
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is more chance to get “atmosphere” in your 
pictures. One must exercise the greatest caution 
when making pictures at these hours, to keep 
the sunlight out of the lens. Soft-focus lenses 
usually have deep hoods which act as sunshades; 
but the ordinary lens must be shaded, otherwise 
a greatly fogged negative will result. I would 
never warn against photographing against the 
sun, as beautiful pictures are often made that 
way ..., but be sure and keep the sun’s rays 
off the lens! 

The Catskill Mountains abound in a great 
variety of beautiful trees, and the two counties 
I mentioned have almost every tree you are 
likely to find in the northeast. Birches, poplars, 
tall pines, fruit-trees and maples can often be 
made the principal object in the picture. Fields 
of buckwheat and’ other grain, stone-fences, 
gray-weathered barns, old stone-houses, spark- 
ling creeks and ponds, all invite you to “Kodak 
as you go.” And I am sure that you will never 
lack material if you spend your photo-vacation 
in the Catskills. 
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A PICTURESQUE VIEW 


SEEKING THE SHADE 
ALFRED COHN 








LEAVING THE PIER 
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Long-range Work 


STOCKTON VEAZEY 


(HE possession of a fine high-powered 
rifle does not necessarily mean a 
full game-bag. Other factors enter 
Ne into the situation, some of them 
—SaISEa3) beyond the hunter’s control. It 
is the same in photography. Equipment is one 
factor; but a fine outfit does not always mean a 
bull’s-eve every time we shoot. And when other 
elements are favorable, good results—sometimes 
unusual and very interesting results—are had 
with very simple improvised apparatus or at- 
tachments. The accompanying prints illustrate 
how a simple attachment greatly extended the 
scope of a camera beyond its ordinary limitations. 

It was desired to do some long-range photog- 
raphy. A particular ship, more than a quarter 
of a mile away, left such a small image with an 
ordinary lens, that some way had to be devised 
to overcome this, and yet there were only about 
two minutes in each twenty four hours when the 
ship would pose. She left her pier at nine o'clock 
every morning. There was a period of about 








two minutes after she had backed out, stopped, 
and just before she got under way, when all 
surroundings were just right, including setting, 
background, ete. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the camera was only a small factor; but that one 
factor had to adjust itself to the general combi- 
nation of things. 

An old projection-outfit was found “lying 
around.” (See illustrations.) Its lenses were 
removed and the single element of an equally 
old rectilinear lens, focus about 23 inches, was 
fitted into the projection-barrel. It worked 
at a speed of F/23. This barrel, attached by 
means of a flange to the lens-board of a 4.x 5 R. 
B. Graflex, gave an additional 6 inches capacity 
to the 18 inches of bellows on this instrument, 
making a total of 24 inches. 

Examination of the ground-glass showed that 
the combination gave a very good image wide 
open without any diaphragm, and a trial-exposure 
revealed that it was possible to get a satisfactory 
impression on a fast plate at 1/10 second, the 
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PROJECTION-OUTFIT 


light being strong out on the water. Then I was 
ready to attempt to do things. 

When you see a photograph of unusual interest 
or merit, you can safely put it down that it is 
either an accident, or what is more likely, the 
final result after many trials. It was just so 
with the picture of the ship herewith submitted. 
It is not an unusual picture, excepting that it 
gives somewhat of an airplane-effect in per- 
spective, but it is given to show the possibilities 
of simple apparatus in overcoming limitations. 

The first morning when we were lying in wait 
on the seventeenth floor ofa high building, a 
stoker on a ship at the adjoining pier must have 
had an intuition that somebody wanted to use 
the clear atmosphere to make a picture, because 
he put on a lot of coal and the result was a heavy, 
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black cloud of smoke which would have done 
credit to a destroyer in the war-zone, and which 
completely enveloped the ship we hoped to 
photograph. That put us out of commission for 
one day. The next morning a heavy fog rolled 
in and settled over the bay and made photography 
impossible. The third day a switch-engine did 
the same thing that the stoker tried the first day. 
It belched forth black smoke right in front of the 
ship just as she backed away from her pier. So 
again the camera was put away. 

The fourth morning, having become a little 
impatient and very much interested to do some- 
thing difficult, I gave more attention to focusing 
for a sharp image, than to some other important 
things. For instance, the slide in the plate-holder 
was not drawn, and a perfectly good, carefully 





ATTACHMENTS FITTED TO GRAFLEX 
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calculated exposure was made against the black 
slide instead of the sensitive plate. That put 
us out for still another day. 

On the fifth day the sun was bright and clear 
and things looked hopeful. At five minutes 
before nine the steamer was lying at her dock, 
peaceful and dignified, and ready for her daily 
trip. At nine she gave one short blast to cast off 
lines and began to back. Then out of nothing 
loomed up a little tug with two coal-barges in 
tow, and her fireman was seized with the same 


demon as his brothers, that is, to see how much 
coal he could put into a cloud in the shortest 
time. His effort was a tremendous success, but 
the picture had to wait. 


Let us not continue this tale of woe. It is. 


too long; but the main point is that there came a 
time, as there usually does to the patient waiter, 
when all factors were favorable to the man on 
the job. Presto. The print tells the rest. 

Long-distance photography is a field with 
interesting possibilities. 


Button-Pressers and Serious Workers 







We are constantly hearing photog- 
raphers classified as “button-pres- 
sers” and as “serious workers,” 
that one almost comes at last to 
believe that there is some distinct division be- 
tween them. Yet, on looking into things, it is 
by no means easy to discern any such division, 
or to draw such a line that, by general acceptance, 
“serious workers” will all lie on one side of it, 
and “button-pressers” on the other. It cannot be 
decided by the mere size of the resulting pictures, 
as we have heard suggested: as every society 
contains expert members who work with the 
tiniest of cameras, and not all of them resort to 
enlarging. Nor would it do to define “button- 
pressers’” as those who let the photo-finisher do, 
not only the developing, but also the printing and 
mounting; for there are those who do the whole 
of their photography themselves, whom no one 
would class as “serious workers.” 

It is always difficult to decide “where to draw 
the line’’; and it is only in parliaments, debating- 
societies, and similar “word-chopping institutions” 
that it is accepted that if we cannot decide where 
to draw the line, it is evident that no line can be 
drawn, and that the persons or things referred to 
-annot be classified. 

We should like everyone who reads this to put 
the question to himself: “‘Am I a mere button- 
presser, or am I a serious worker?” And if in 
modesty he feels that to class himself as a serious 
worker is to claim a status that he does not 
deserve, let him remember that the term does 
not refer to the quality of his work, but simply 
and solely to the spirit in which he performs it. 
His prints may be of the crudest and most im- 
perfect kind—we all have to begin at the bottom; 
but if he takes his photography seriously, if he has 
once grasped the fact that there is something to 
learn in photography before he can make passable 
photographs and is trying to learn it; if he thinks 


that his camera, instead of being a mere toy for a 
moment, can be a constant and inexhaustible 
source of interest and occupation; if the mere 
doing of some photographic operation is in itself 
a pleasure to him, irrespective of the result— 
then the class in which he should be placed is 
clear enough.—The Amateur Photographer. 

[We heartily agree with our cotemporary. A 
sharp distinction should be made between the 
“amera-user who hastily views an object or 
scene and releases the shutter, paying an expert, 
a photo-finisher, to perform the really difficult 
part of the work, and one who not only makes 
the exposure, but does all the rest of the work 
himself. The former is classed by the un- 
initiated with the latter, and gets credit for what 
he does not deserve. Puoto-Era, ‘long ago, 
placed the button-pushers in a class by them- 
selves, designating them as “snapshooters’”— 
not “‘snapshotters’”—and their practiee of indis- 
criminate or hasty “button-pressing” as “snap- 
shooting.” These two designations seem to 
serve the purpose, and they are being generally 
used. Furthermore, their application seems to 
“snapshooters,” who, 





be appreciated by many 
wishing to be recognised as serious workers or 
practical amateur photographers, have taken up 
the technical side of photography, from the 
developing of the exposed film to the making 
of the completed print, be the latter a contact 
or an enlarged print.—Ep1rTor.] 


MANY people believe that if they had some 
one formula, the key to success would be theirs. 
Such is not the case. It is experience with a 
little brains, mostly brains, that really helps to 
make success in developing, and to know your 
product and balance your chemicals to suit it, 
taking into consideration your water conditions. 


L. G. Rose. 
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WOODED SHORES, THE WEIRS, N.H. PHIL M. RILEY 


Camera-Rambles Near Home 


PHIL M. RILEY 


ATE, indeed, is every 
| camerist who is able to travel 
bed abroad, extending his knowledge, 
441 broadening his vision and increas- 

ing his collection of scenic photo- 
graphs. To many of us, for one reason or another, 
this great privilege is denied and we are obliged 
to content ourselves with “seeing America first,”’ 
last and all the time. Nor is this such a hardship, 
after all, if we can but see enough of it. 

This great country of ours, some three thou- 
sand miles from east to west and sixteen hundred 
miles from north to south, is unmatched for 
diversity of climate, natural scenery, industry 
and outdoor recreation. Although situated 
wholly in the temperate zone, it has a sub-tropi- 
cal climate in Florida and southern California. 
One does not have to go beyond its borders in 
order to find balmy sunshine, fruit-laden orchards 
and sea-bathing in midwinter, nor to find snow, 
ice and winter-sports in midsummer. Bordering 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and the 
Gulf of Mexico, the United States has thousands 
of miles of rock-bound and sand-girt seacoast 
unsurpassed for its varied natural beauty. 

Great mountain-ranges traverse both the east- 
ern and western states. The perennially snow- 






capped peaks of the Rocky and Cascade moun- 
tains, with great glaciers radiating about their 
bases, rival the most famous mountains of Europe 
in altitude and immensity. Who, indeed, can 
say honestly that Glacier National Park lacks 
anything of the picturesqueness and grandeur 
of the best in Switzerland? Vast forests, dimin- 
ishing all too rapidly, it is true; such as have 
not been known to Europe for centuries still 
clothe the foothills of these great mountain- 
ranges; and in the Middle West between them 
lie thousands of square miles of plains, prairies 
and desert-lands as fascinating as the steppes 
of Russia, the veldt of Africa and the wastes of 
Arabia. 

Great, navigable rivers fed by countless af- 
fluents and innumerable inland-lakes flow across 
the country in various directions; and, in interest 
and importance, vie with the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Nile and other great rivers of the world. 
Their canyons, gorges, palisades and waterfalls 
are among the wonders of the earth. The inland 
seas of no continent surpass the Great Lakes; 
nor are more numerous or more beautiful sheets 
of water to be found anywhere than the myriad 
small lakes of New England, New York, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and the Northwest. 
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In a country so varied and extensive, virtually 
every known industry flourishes and every known 
recreation is practised. Its local color, its archi- 
tecture and the mode of living are as varied as 
its geography, its climate and the occupations 
of the people. We need not go beyond the borders 
of our country to find great diversity of scenery, 
industry and life; yet, wherever we go within 
this great country, there is always something 
distinctly American about them all, indefinable 
as that something sometimes is. 

The United States is a land of peace, prosperity, 
progress, pleasure and picturesqueness—a veri- 
table promised land for the beauty-lover no less 
than for the opportunist seeking his fortune. 
With ten million automobiles in operation—one 
car for each eleven persons in the land—we 
Americans are now touring our own country 
more extensively, seeing it more intimately than 
ever before and are beginning more fully to 
realise what a vast and beautiful land it really is. 
Improved highways are ever bringing its wonders 
more easily within our reach; but it is a land of 
such magnificent distances, that many of us are 
denied the privilege of traversing it from ocean 
to ocean or from Canada to the Gulf. However, 
let those of us whose journeyvings must, perforce, 
be more circumscribed take comfort in the re- 
markable scenic diversity of our native states. 

New Hampshire, for example, one of the 
smallest states of the union, possesses little not 
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common to all the states along the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards; yet what a variety of beautiful 
natural scenery it affords the touring camerist! 
Briefly, the picture-opportunities may be sum- 
marised as mountains, forests, rivers, brooks, 
lakes, seashore, farms and _ pastures, towns, 
architecture, highways and industrial pursuits; 
ach general subject in many aspects and in 
detail. The accompanying illustrations, all 
photographed in the “Granite State,” indicate, 
in some measure, the diversity of camera-possibil- 
ities within a single state. Of the attractions 
mentioned, many of the inland states lack only 
the seashore, the mountains, the forests or the 
lakes. Only a few states lack two of these natural 
attractions, and invariably they are replaced by 
other characteristics of beauty and fascination 
when viewed under favorable conditions. 

Therefore, let those of us who cannot travel in 
foreign lands, nor roam about our own country 
as extensively as we should like, find pleasure 
in seeking out the many possibilities of camera- 
rambles near home; for there is no locality in 
this fair land of ours in which a camera-en- 
thusiast of “seeing eye” cannot find varied sub- 
ject-material aplenty. The great difficulty is, 
that in the desire to go far afield, many good 
nearby opportunities are woefully neglected. 
Like charity, “‘seeing America first’’ begins at 
home and as soon as we begin to look around we 
realise this truth. 
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The Photography of Snakes 


H. C. McKAY 


MF td which i not only opens up 
a field which is not only very inter- 
3) « fla but instructive as_ well. 
Many of us know amateurs who are 
8} photographing small animals, birds, 
or — In fact, virtually the whole field of 
nature-study is well covered except the photog- 
raphy of snakes and fishes. The latter requires 
elaborate equipment, but the former is open to 
all, the only-bar being an absurd instinctive 
aversion. Because this is true, I am going to 
leave the technical points for a while and state a 
few facts with regard to the relations between 
man and the snakes. The snakes as a group are 
not dangerous; but, on the contrary, very valuable 
to man. They destroy thousands of rats, mice, 
noxious insects, and some of the larger ones 
attack and kill their poisonous brethren. There 
can be no question as to their economic value. 
Their desirability as pets will be more difficult to 
demonstrate, but it is not impossible. 

Snakes are divided broadly into two classes, 
poisonous and harmless—there being no half-way 
species. By far, the greater number are harmless; 
but there is no way to distinguish one from the 
other, unless one is acquainted with the species 
under consideration. Hence I would emphasise 
this point. Do not handle unknown snakes! 





The Spreading Adder, that squat, ugly, vicious 
reptile which distends its head and hisses so 
frightfully, is capable of harming you just as much 
as an angle-worm, no more. On the other hand, 
we have a slender snake, most beautifully marked 
with red, yellow and black bands, a snake with a 
small slender head, a most attractive reptile, yet 
this is the deadly American Cobra or Coral Snake. 
There is no authentic record of a recovery from 
its bite. Therefore, it may be seen that there 
is no index to the character of a snake. The 
broad head’ is worthless as a guide, so is the 
short, heavy body. Only absolute knowledge of 
the individual may be depended upon for safety. 

The best way to learn to handle snakes is to 
obtain a King Snake, Bull Snake, Pine Snake or 
similar species, and grasp it without hesitation. 
It is with amazement that most people learn 
that a snake is in no degree slimy, and only 
slightly cold. A snake is not half so unpleasant 
to handle as a length of garden-hose! Soon one 
will become accustomed to the motion of the 
reptile and all aversion will pass away. When 
this stage is reached it is time to begin working 
with the camera. The points to be considered 
are camera, lens, emulsion, exposure and place. 

Before taking up these points in detail it will 
be worth while to consider the result desired. 
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The photographs will fall into two classes, the 
scientific photograph and the purely pictorial 
photograph. The scientific photograph will be 
used presumably for study-purposes instead of the 
living reptile. Obviously, it should show the 
entire back, a portion of the side and a portion 
of the abdomen. The angle of view should be 
from 80° to 90° from the horizontal. This angle 
} will enable the photographer to obtain a photo- 
graph that shows the entire dorsal surface as in 
Figure 1. The views of side and abdomen require 
another exposure, and the result may be obtained 
as in Figure 2. The pictorial work is best ob- 


KING SNAKE FROM 90° ANGLE 


; tained from an angle of 45°, as this shows the 
snake in approximately the position seen in 
nature. The snake should be coiled in its typical 
resting posture, or in a defensive attitude. At 
times, such a photograph serves as a scientific 
study as well as its primary pictorial purpose. 
The camera to be used should be a view or 
triple-extension stand-camera, with a good rising- 
} front, and swing-back. This camera should be 
mounted on a serviceable, heavy tripod, with a 
tilting-top. The lens should be of approximately 
fourteen-inch focus for a five by seven plate, 
although a ten or twelve-inch may be used, 
depending upon the size of the snake. The end 
in view is to have the image cover a space about 
four by six on the five by seven plate, allowing a 















half-inch margin for working. Also, the distance 
should be great enough to operate the camera 
without scaring the subject—and snakes are 
nothing but bundles of nerves. With a six or 
seven-foot specimen a seven or eight-inch lens 
may be used. Personally, I use a seven and one 
half-inch Goerz Dagor, but use the rear element a 
great deal. The quality of the lens is of no great 
moment as the usual working-aperture is F/32. 
This is necessary to produce the depth and the 
critical definition necessary. 

The emulsion to be used should be some red- 


sensitive emulsion. I use Eastman Panchromatic 
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Film, with a W & W KS filter. This combination 
gives remarkable results with the infinite number 
of red, brown and yellow hues encountered. 
Except with black snakes, or similar specimens, 
the usual color-insensitive emulsion is worthless 
and the orthochromatic is but little better. In 
fact, I now use Panchromatic Film in almost all 
of my work except in portraiture. 

The exposure should be made in some location 
where there is plenty of diffused light, but no 
direct sunlight. This lack of brilliant light makes 
the first cut in the time of exposure. The film 
used is only half as sensitive as ordinary roll-film, 
and a five-times filter is used. In addition, the 
diaphragm is stopped down to at least F/32, so 
that speed is out of the question. On a bright 
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summer-day in Florida, in the shadow of a build- 
ing with good north light, I give about fifteen to 
thirty seconds, using an actinophotometer as a 
basis for judgment. This necessarily long 
exposure means that the subject must rest quietly 
and undisturbed; and, even then, many films 
will be spoiled and many fervent words wasted 
when friend snake decides to take some exercise 
about the end of the fifth second. However, that 
is unavoidable, and is the fortune of war. Don't 
try to overcome this by chloroform, or worse, by 
killing the snake. The tensed muscles are relaxed 
and the subject, no matter how carefully posed, 
will lack life-likeness. An amateur in this field 
would be amazed to see a herpetologist run 
through a collection of photographs and reject 
all of those made of snakes that were dead or 
under the influence of chloroform. I learned 
this by bitter experience. 

The location, aside from the light desired, 
should be a bit of sandy ground with a sparse 
growth on it, for the naturalistic poses, and those 
for scientific purposes should be made with the 
subject resting on a perfectly level surface covered 
with a half-inch of carefully sereened sand. By 
choosing a contrasting shade of sand, some very 
fine results may be obtained. The sand makes 
a uniform, unobtrusive background; and, even 








when enlarged to 16 x 20, does not spoil the effect 
of the picture. Avoid carefully all fabric or any 
surface with a geometrical design. 

The matter of posing the subjects is the most 
difficult problem of all. There is nothing to do 
except to wait until the snake settles down. Of 
course, there are a few helps, but not many. The 
warmer the day, the more active will be the 
snake. The smaller they are the more active, 
as arule. Some snakes, such as the garter snakes, 
will lie quietly if their head is hidden. After 
some minutes lift the concealing object carefully 
—and maybe your subject will remain quiet for 
the necessary quarter of a minute. Count yvour- 
self lucky if you get two good pictures from a 
dozen exposures. My best day was fourteen 
pictures from sixteen exposures; but the gods 
smiled on me that day. 

Should any of my readers take up this very 
interesting work, I should like very much to hear 
from them and to exchange work. It is a field 
which needs attention and one which once 
entered into will not be abandoned quickly. 
Impossible as it may seem now, every one of 
my readers who attempts to photograph snakes 
will discover that a real affection for these reptiles 
will grow steadily, and all aversion will finally 
disappear as the work grows in interest. 


Chart for Finding the Depth of Focus 
for any Photographic Lens 


H. W. LEE, B.A. 


HE two charts given will supply a 
complete solution of the problem 
to find the “depth of focus” (or 
more correctly “‘depth of field”) 
under any conditions of focal length 
of lens and aperture and object-distance. The 
method of use is as follows: 

The aperture chart (Fig. 2) must be traced on 
transparent paper or tracing-cloth. It will only 
be necessary to copy as many lines as one had 
stop-marks on the lens. If the largest aperture 
of the lens is (sav) F/6.8 the line for this would 
lie between those for F/5.6 and F/8. Now, 6.8 
lies midway between 5.6 and 8; so draw the line 
for F/6.8 midway between those for F/5.6 and 
F/8. (This is not absolutely accurate, but 
sufficiently so.) 

Now, the aperture-chart has to be applied to 
Fig. 1, so that the center of the radiating lines 
lies in the right-hand (sloping) line at the point 





representing the object-distance, and the axis 
(the broken line in Fig. 2) lies parallel to the 
horizontal lines of Fig. 1. Here, again, if our 
object distance is 51% feet, we place the center 
midway between the 5 and 6 marks. Now carry 
the eye along the sloping line representing the 
aperture we propose to use; this will cut the 
vertical line representing the focus of the lens 
at a point corresponding te the object-distance 
still in focus (read off on the vertical scale). 
There are two lines for each aperture, one above 
and one below the horizontal; these give two 
object-distances—one nearer the lens, the other 
further than the point focused on. These two 
object-distances represent the extreme range of 
distances which will still be sharp. 

An example will make the method clearer. 
Let us suppose that we wish to photograph an 
object at 6 feet, 6 inches distant with a 5-inch 
lens, at F/16. At what distances will objects 
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be still in focus? Applying the aperture-chart 
so that its center lies midway between the 6 and 7 
marks on the right-hand sloping line and its 
axis horizontal, it is seen that the upper F/16 
line cuts the vertical through the’ 5-inch focal 
length line at the place where the 8 feet object- 
distance horizontal line cuts it. The lower F/16 
line cuts the 5-inch vertical midway between 
the 5 and 6 feet horizontals. Hence, all objects 
between 5 feet, 6 inches and 8 feet will be sharp. 

Another problem. What is the hyperfocal 
distance for a 7-inch lens at F/8? Here we 
apply the aperture-chart so that the upper F/8 
line cuts the 7-inch focus line at the upper ex- 
tremity (representing infinity). We see that if 
the axis is held horizontal and the center on the 
right-hand line, it lies at the mark 100. Hence, 
100 feet is the hyperfocal distance, i.e., for a 7- 
inch lens at F/8 all objects are sharp from 100 
feet to infinity when the lens is focused at 100 
feet. (It is also seen that objects between 50 
and 100 feet will be sharp, too.) 

Most people are concerned only with a single 
lens. For their purpose, the chart in Fig. 1 can 
be simplified into two lines—one vertical re- 
presenting the focus of the lens, the other the 
sloping line on the right; each can be scaled 
from Fig. 1. It would be less confusing to use 
such a simplified chart rather than the more 
complicated and generalised one shown in Fig. 1. 





How to Construct a Depth-of-Focus Table. 


Anyone can now construct his own depth-of- 
focus chart. First, the hyperfocal distance at 
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the full aperture can be found as in the example 
above. Next, the distances in focus at 25 feet 
can be found: the same procedure can be gone 
through for 15, 10, 7 and 5 feet. Then the same 
quantities can be found for all the other stops 
in turn, and the complete results shown in a 
table, which can be written on a card and carried 
with the camera. 


Focal Length, Inches. 





Distances in focus when object 


Hyper- focused on is at 

Aperture focal 25’ 15’ 0’ ‘ee 
Distance | Near Far Near Far Near Far Near Far 

oe | | 

F/11 | 

F/16 | 

F/22 | 

F 

The charts have been constructed on the 


basis of a circle of confusion of 1/1200 of the 
focal length, 7.e., of 1/100 of an inch with a 12- 
inch lens. The reason that this standard is 
adopted is that 10-12 inches is the standard 
viewing-distance and 1/100” of blur is not notice- 
able at that distance. If a photograph is made 
with a shorter lens, say 5-inch, it should be viewed 
at a distance of 5 inches to get correct perspective: 
otherwise the perspective is exaggerated. It 
being impossible for most people to see clearly 
at a distance of 5 inches, either a 5-inch focus 
lens must be used as a magnifier or the print 
should be enlarged about twice size. In either 
case, the circle of confusion is magnified and so 
should be less for a 5-inch than for a 12-inch lens. 
The chart takes this into account. If the print 
is still further enlarged, it should be viewed from 
a greater distance (for correct perspective) so 
that the enlarged blur is exactly counteracted 
by the increased viewing-distance. 


Present-Day Portraiture 


THOMAS BELL, F.R.P.S. 


) secure your interest to-night, 
I am going to rely mainly on a 
set of slides from pictures which 
fairly represent the best work in 
portraiture being done at the 
present time, not only in this country, but in 
America and on the Continent. I should like, 
however, to say something in the nature of a 
stock-taking. We have arrived at a period in 
photographic portraiture when it is advisable to 
pause, look around, and see exactly where we 
stand. What is the position of portraiture 
to-day? If we go back along the road we have 
traveled to the early forties, we find D. O. Hill 
making his pictures by the Fox Talbot process, 
and the question which at once jumps to our 
mind is: “Have we made any real progress 
since Hiil’s day?’ It is only fair to say that Hill 
was not a representative photographer of his 
period. He was not, strictly speaking, a photog- 
rapher at all. He was an artist, who took up 
photography as a means to help him in painting 
his pictures, and it is doubtful whether he ever 
did much of the actual photography himself; 
it is probable that Adamson, his partner in the 
studio at Edinburgh, did most of it. 
Photography was then a scientific novelty. 
It had not taken its place in the commercial 
world, nor had it come to be looked upon as a 
means of artistic expression. For many years 
the class of men who followed Hill in photog- 





raphy were of quite a different stamp. They 
took it up either as a scientific pastime or purely 
for money-making. Itinerant photographers 
sprang up in large numbers. They were in 
evidence at fairs and country-gatherings of all 
kinds. The calling of the photographer, in those 
days, was not considered a high one. I remember 
my grandmother saying, when I told her that I 
wanted to be a photographer, that she would 
rather I took up something respectable. 

The various pictorial stages through which 
photography has passed may be classified some- 
what as follows: the small portraits, full or 
three-quarter length figures, cartes de visite, 
again mostly full-length, and then cabinets. 
Each stage was accompanied by the pedestal, 
the plaster-column, the baronial-hall background, 
and so on. Twenty-five years ago we had the 
Reynolds and Gainsborough backgrounds, then 
the Rembrandt lighting, and then the low-key 
style of portraiture where everything was in 
deep shadow. For a short period we had the 
fuzzy, gum-bichromate style, and quite recently 
the white background and the sketch-portrait. 
At all periods there have been one or two photog- 
raphers who have stood out from the rest, and, 
in my opinion, there never has been a period 
when such a large percentage of the photographic 
work turned out was of so high a standard as it is 
to-day. This is due very largely to the fact 
that, of recent years, a different class of men 
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have taken up photography—men with artistic 
perceptions, men of taste, and men who can read 
character. 

Any man of average intellect can be taught 
to make photographs, just as he can be taught to 
draw and paint. The ability to do either one or 
the other, however, does not make him an artist. 
It is true that the more skill he has as a photog- 
rapher or painter, the easier it will be for him 
to give expression to his ideas; but no amount of 
technical skill will enable him the 
most distinctive pose. There are thousands of 
good photographers who are totally ignorant of 
the art of portraiture. These men are doing 
useful work in making records of the faces of 
their generation, but their photographs are 
bloodless and lifeless, and will never be anything 
else. A portrait by one of these men bears much 
the same relationship to a portrait by one of our 
best photographers as the plan of a battleship 
bears to Turner’s “Fighting Temeraire’’. 

What is the outlook for the future? Are our 
leading portrait-men on the right lines? Are 
their principles sound? In some directions one 
can discern very hopeful signs, indeed; in others, 
nothing but indications of a backward movement. 
Among the hopeful signs is the smaller amount 
of retouching done on portrait negatives. Photog- 
raphers are beginning to understand that the 
human face is not made of alabaster. The tone 
and texture of the flesh and the subtle modeling 
of the features cannot be represented by smooth- 
ing up the negative and making the features 
appear as if they had been boiled or inflated by a 
bicycle-pump. A large number of portraits 
turned out by professional photographers are 
hopelessly ruined by the retoucher. There is no 
artist living who can make a drawing as perfect 
as photography—the gradation and form are 
beyond the power of the human hand to imitate. 
To try to improve this by means of bad draughts- 
manship makes the result look ridiculous. And 
it is a healthy sign to see portraits which show 
little or no evidence of this maltreatment. 

Although retouching the face on the negative 
has diminished, there has been a recrudescence of 
a form of retouching which is still more inartistic. 
A few years ago nearly all photographers were 
urging what was known as the sketch-portrait. 
There has been nothing produced in photography 
more likely to give the cold shoulder to anybody 
with artistic perceptions than this ill-advised 
attempt to introduce a new style. Good photog- 
raphy and bad drawing do not blend, and the 
sooner photographers realise this, the better it 
will be for them. Then, in addition to the 
sketch-portrait, there has been in vogue for a 
number of years a method of drawing in back- 
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grounds on the negative. Everything I have 
said about the sketch-portrait applies to this. 
Still, allowing for these drawbacks, it is quite 
evident that retouching in portraiture is begin- 
ning to be kept a little more under control. 
Another hopeful sign is the modern style of 
lighting. The best portraits produced to-day are 
undoubtedly those which show indications of a 
return to simple, straightforward lighting, such 
as has been used by the great painters of all 
ages. It has taken photographers years to find 
out what a very simple thing is the lighting of 
a portrait. Books and articles on studio-lighting 
have all treated lighting as a complex problem, 
and have ignored the basic principles and set 
aside laws which were established when the sun 
first began to shine. Instead of getting their 
knowledge by a careful study of the effects of 
lighting on casts and models, photographers 
struggle blindly with their reflectors, screens, 
and diffusers until they have landed themselves 
so far from nature and truth, that they are 
hardly able to appreciate the simple beauty of a 
direct and vigorous portrait. Every voung 
photographer should be compelled to work for a 
time in a well-lighted studio without any of the 
usual paraphernalia for controlling the light. 
Think of the advance in the science of photog- 
raphy since Hill’s day. What would Hill have 
been able to do if he had lived to-day? One 
wonders whether the- conditions under which 
Hill was compelled to work did not help him 
rather than hinder him. Hill was forced to 
work in a direct, powerful light, and to give 
long exposures. Is not a great deal of the beauty 
in his work due to these two factors? Is not 
much of the pictorial quality in his work due 
to the value of cast shadows? To-day we are all 
speed-chasers. But is there not something to 
be said for the long exposure? We decrease our 
lighting, soften down by screens, filter through 
muslin or cheese-cloth, until we have hardly 
any light at all; then, to make photographs 
in this semi-gloom, we must have the fastest lens 
procurable and the speediest sensitive material. 
We place our sitters in semi-darkness, which 
makes the pupils of their eyes dilate, and we 
wonder that we get the photographic stare. I 
have come to the conclusion that the best por- 
traits produced have been those made with 
comparatively long exposures. Between twenty 
and thirty years ago, Rembrandt lighting was in 
vogue, and it is being revived to-day in a some- 
what different form and under a different name. 
In the old form, the sitter was photographed 
against the light, the profile telling practically 
as a white outline against the deep shadows. 
In this new “‘stunt,’”’ the face is softly lighted, 
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and then a direct beam of light is focused on the 
ear, nose, forehead, or cheek, and the result is 
anything but pleasing. The pictures are striking 
and interesting, but such lighting becomes a 
fetish, and everybody uses it, with results that 
-an only be degrading to pure, honest portraiture. 
In my opinion, the most marked advance 
has been made in posing. There has been a 
distinct breakaway from the three or four con- 
ventional poses that served for every type of 
sitter twenty or thirty years ago. Photographers 
are not now afraid to cut out the text-book 
rules. Men are not made to appear as if their 
backbones were petrified, and women to look as 
if their necks were made of rubber. There is, 
however, still some reluctance to tackle the 
full-length figure, and a shyness about showing 
the hands in the portrait. The photographer is 
afraid, and plays for safety. Every photog- 
rapher who has a really sound understanding of 
characteristic portraiture knows that the hands 
are very valuable in helping to portray character. 
There are a few indications that are not quite 
so hopeful. One is tone or, I should say, the 
lack of tone. If you take out twenty photog- 
raphers from those who are practising photog- 
raphy in this country, you have six thousand left 
who have never grasped the meaning of tone or 
values. There is room for a great deal of educa- 
tion in this direction. If a picture is out of tone, 
it is a failure. You have all seen hundreds of 
striking photographs ruined. by false values, 
portraits with some part of the face or gown, 
or with some accessory, shrieking out like an 
instrument out of tune in an orchestra. Study 
the old masters if you want to get an idea of tone 
—Velasquez, Rembrandt and Raeburn. 


Then there is a lack of versatility. One leading 
photographer may make a very successful por- 
trait in a high key. Because this is successful, 
other photographers all over the country say 
that that is the fashion they must go in for; 
and when somebody else makes an equally 
successful portrait in a low key, the fashion veers 
around in that direction. Photographers will 
not think out poses and lighting for themselves. 
Neither high-key nor low-key work will suit all 
subjects. Look at Raeburn’s portraits of men— 
strong lights, pronounced lines, definite shadows. 
Then look at his portraits of children, soft light- 
ing, not yet settled down into shapes, suggest- 
ing the spirit of childhood; and his portraits of 
women, comparatively strong lights, but not 
so strong as in the men, the outlines not very 
definite, but more decorative. Raeburn adapts 
his style of lighting to his subject. As in lighting, 
so in posing, every sitter should be a new problem. 
So, too, in everything else, mounting, working 
in the background on vignetted portraits, and so 
on. When photographers begin to think for 
themselves and study character, they will do 
better. It is good to go periodically to the public 
galleries and receive ideas and inspiration. This 
is far better than learning a number of dodges 
and committing to memory certain formule. 

Mr. Bell then showed a collection of portraits 
in the form of lantern-slides, including examples 
of the work of Hugo van Wadenoyen, Herbert 
Lambert, Swan Watson, William Crooke, Craig 
Annan, Angus Basil, R. N. Speaight. Marcus 
Adams, and workers in Canada, United States, 
France, Spain, Denmark, Switzerland, and by 
Perscheid in Berlin.—Lecture given before the 
Royal Photographic Society. 
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SOME of us still consider it quite an ordeal to 
have our photographs taken professionally, but 
what should we have said had our experience 
been that of one of the first victims? Imagine 
the photographer calmly painting your face 
white, while he informed you that the flesh did 
not reflect sufficient light to affect the chemicals 
on his photographic plate. Even that trial would 
sink into insignificance when you were boldly 
informed that you must sit perfectly still for 
about twenty minutes. The tormentor was 
merciful enough to allow the sitter to keep his 
or her eyes closed. Indeed this was a necessity, 
for the full sunlight was to be reflected onto the 
face. The photographer seems to have had some 
thought of his patient’s comfort, for he passed 
the sunlight through a glass tank containing a 


solution of blue-stone to absorb the heat rays. 
During the twenty minutes—it would seem like 
hours—through which the painted subject sat 
motionless, the photographer seems to have 
busied himself arranging that any white part oi 
the dress did not remain too long exposed to the 
light. For instance, his instructions were: “A 
person dressed in a black coat and open waist- 
coat of the same color must put on a temporary 
front of a drab or flesh color, or, by the time that 
his face and the fine shadows of his woolen cloth- 
ing are evolved, his shirt will be solarised, and 
be blue, or even black, with a halo around it.” 
If we picture the poor sitter with white face 
and closed eyes, we cannot imagine that the 
resulting picture would be a “speaking likeness.” 
Cuartes R. Greson. 
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EDITORIAL 








September 


HE coming of September, the turning-point 

of the season, is something to be eagerly 
anticipated each year and its beauty remembered. 
The pen-pictures of the poet can be duplicated 
by the Autochromist many times over during 
this month. The variety and richness of the 
scene is virtually unlimited. There is beauty 
everywhere, as if nature were under a spell of 
enchantment, and the foliage of the trees is at 
its highest development of color and brilliancy. 
Few thoughtful persons can come into close 
contact with the forests and pastures at this 
time, when the leaves and grasses are changing, 
who do not even take a new direction in their 
thoughts and feelings, and who are not quickened 
in their spiritual life by what they see. There is 
something in the very atmosphere that reaches 
out to the mind and heart, and even those who 
cannot express themselves are aware of sensa- 
tions that are inspiring and helpful. It is the 
message of the immortality of the soul. The 
tree does not die when its leaves fall, but begins 
to prepare itself for another year’s mission. 


Perpetuating Useful Hints 


OW often has the careful observer not 

noticed a marked difference in the effi- 
ciency of a new clerk or salesman who, having 
superseded one of exceptional ability, has proved 
to be a great disappointment. Of course, the 
holder of an executive position is supposed to be 
at least familiar with the duties he has been 
elected or engaged to perform. From personal 
observation and study, if not from actual experi- 
ence, he will have learned much that is going to 
be valuable to him in his new post of activity, 
in addition to the instructions he receives from 
his superior; but unless he shows an eagerness to 
increase his stock of knowledge and discharge his 
duties in an exemplary manner, he will not make 
a name for himself. It matters not whether the 
incumbent fills a low or a high position of activity. 
It is simply a question of efficiency—the quality 
of service rendered. He is fortunate, indeed, if 
his predecessor—he who filled the position so 
brilliantly before him—is thoughtful enough to 
impart to him certain useful hints acquired during 
his own term of office, enabling him to render 
distinguished service to his club and give it an 


enviable reputation. On the other hand, it 
happens only too frequently that a retiring 
official neglects to render this friendly service to 
the succeeding incumbent, although he is not 
obliged to do so. What may appear to be merely 
neglect or indifference may really be selfishness, 
if not actually a feeling akin to jealousy. Happily 
such cases are rare, for the general tendency 
among well-ordered minds is to be generous and 
helpful. An example of this fine trait came to 
the personal attention of the Editor, recently, 
as he lingered near the sales-counter of a local 
photo-supply store. The former highly efficient 
head salesman had accepted a position that 
took him out of doors a large part of the time— 
a change made necessary by the state of his 
health. His successor was an experienced photo- 
salesman, but not familiar with the ways of the 
house, nor with the peculiarities of some of its 
most valuable customers. The former salesman, 
on his own volition, has made frequent visits to 


‘his successor, imparting to him all such infor- 


mation, and will continue this course of friendly 
advice just so long as it may be expedient. 

Another instance is recalled—one that is filled 
at least with pleasing possibilities. A flourishing 
camera club, which the Editor has in mind, 
recently lost the services of its regular secretary 
—a man of remarkable energy and resourceful- 
ness. The present incumbent appears to be 
equally zealous, but is lacking in several impor- 
tant essentials and without a prospect of immedi- 
ate improvement. The two men ought to get 
together, the former secretary transmitting to 
his successor all the details of the office together 
with every useful hint and wrinkle that con- 
tributed to his own success and made his retire- 
ment a source of general regret. Indeed, such a 
transmission of practical knowledge should be 
not only voluntary, but the entire store of infor- 
mation be handed down from one incumbent to 
the next—in other words, perpetuated. 
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It may not be too much to hope that artist- 
photographers will be considerate enough to 
pass on to others, as was done to them, certain 
little dodges which make for successful por- 
traiture—the proper control of the sitter’s lips 
and the direction of the eyes. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 


suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-EraA MaGaztne, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Advanced Competition—Marines 
Closed June 30, 1922 


First Prize: William S. Davis. 
Second Prize: Fred Aberle. 


Third Prize: F. W. G. Moebus. 


Honorable Mention: W. S. Baldwin, F. E. Bronson, 
Dr. Geo. E. Blackham, Cornelia Clark, Charles Clay- 
ton, Jr., Allen Fraser, Mercedes Gillies, O. R. Gregory, 
Wm. B. Imlach, J. Thornton Johnston, Dr. K. Koike, 
Charles Lederle, Alexander Murray, Kenneth D. 
Smith. 

Subjects for Competition—1922 
“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


“*Home-Portraits.” 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Still-Life.”” Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Figures.”’ Closes July 31. 
““Summer-Sports.”” Closes August 31. 


Closes January 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design. suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 
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THE LONE WATCHER 


Cloud-negatives 


ForMERLY, it was easy to purchase cloud-negatives 
in any size on either glass or film, says The British 
Journal. These are no longer listed by the dealers, 
and it is to be presumed that, as articles of commerce, 
they have ceased to exist. This is, perhaps, not alto- 
gether to be regretted, as it was sometimes rather 
embarrassing for an exhibitor to find his cloud-effect 
duplicated in one or more other pictures in the same 
show. A considerable amount of judgment has to be 
exercised in the making of cloud-negatives for print- 
ing-in, as distinguished from those in which the cloud- 
effect is in itself the point of interest, as the latter class 
includes bold, stormy skies, sunsets and sunrises, and for 
the former the more common-place, but still beautiful, 
cumulus or cirrus forms are more generally suitable. 

As the forms of these clouds vary during the course 
of the day, it is desirable to mark upon each negative 
the hour at which it was made. Although it does not 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


FIRST PRIZE — MARINES 


matter in ordinary commercial work whether a mid-day 
sky is printed into an evening negative, so long as the 
general effect is good, critics may not be so merciful if 
the same thing is done in an avowedly pictorial com- 
position. For important work it is even desirable to 
photograph the cloud and landscape from the same 
spot at the same time of day; but, of course, not neces- 
sarily on the same day, as the conditions are often not 
favorable for so doing. Although clouds may be obtained 
sometimes upon the same negative as the landscape 
subject, it is not well to rely on doing so very often, as it 
is next to impossible to obtain the necessary contrast 
in the sky if there is strong contrast in the foreground. 
Graduated color-screens have been tried to compensate 
for this disparity; but they are obyiously of limited 
application, as the gradation must extend across the 
entire subject, irrespective of buildings or trees. 

Fairly good cloud-negatives may be obtained upon 
slow, ordinary plates without a filter; but the occasions 
upon which this is possible are so few that it is well 
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FRED ABERLE 


SECOND PRIZE — MARINES 


always to use color-sensitive plates with a suitable 
filter. A deep yellow filter is usually not the most 
suitable. Even a deep blue sky does not give the im- 
pression of black to the eye, which is the result of the 
total elimination of blue resulting from too deep a filter. 
Exposure may present some difficulties at first; but a 
modification of the strip-test, as used in bromide-print- 
ing, will help greatly in this direction. As clouds are 
constantly moving, it is impossible to employ the 
ordinary method of drawing the slide out in sections; 
but it is possible to arrange strips of card to partially 
mask the plate so that, let us say, three quite inde- 
pendent exposures can be made upon the same plate, 
giving double the time at each change. This test may 
be made at home; and, if possible, the time taken to 
obtain a full tint upon a Watkins or Wynne meter 
should be noted, the meter being pointed to the sky. 
Subsequently, the exposure may be increased or dimin- 
ished in proportion to the meter-time, stop, plate and 
filter being unaltered. 

It might not be thought that halation would cause 
trouble in this class of work; but it will be found that 
much better tone-values will be obtained upon a backed 
plate or a film than upon an unbacked one. Films are 
particularly suitable for cloud-work, as they can be 
printed from either side, so that the clouds may be 
lighted from the same direction as the landscape. The 
xamera should not be pointed up to the sky, but should 
be kept level and the front raised, so that the clouds 
appear as they would if made with the landscape. 
Any keen observer of nature would detect the error of 
printing clouds situated near the zenith into a position 
near the horizon. In order to see readily which is the 
top of the negative a small portion of the view should be 


included upon the plate. Assistants have been known 
to print in clouds standing upon their ends, though this 
is less likely to occur than printing them upside-down. 

It has always been customary to make cloud-nega- 
tives very thin, and there is no disadvantage in doing so 
for printing-out processes. With bromide-printing and 
enlarging, on the other hand, it is better to aim at 
greater density, so that there is not such a great dif- 
ference between the two exposures. If the view-nega- 
tive requires twenty seconds in the enlarger, and the 
cloud only two or three, a very slight error in exposure 
of the latter will spoil the print, but, if the sky required 
approximately the same exposure, the percentage of 
error would be much less. 

As a general rule, it will be found easier and more 
expeditious to put in skies upon bromide-prints by 
means of the enlarger, even if the prints are the same 
size as the negative. This course allows of the cloud 
being enlarged or reduced to any degree, or of being 
used on either side. Many failures result from excess 
of carefulness, that is to say, a mask which exactly 
follows the outline of the view is cut and held fairly 
close to the paper. This almost always results in a very 
perceptible band—either lighter or darker than the 
sky—which shows at the junction, and trees often show 
white paper between the boughs. A roughly-cut mask, 
kept well in motion, and allowing a slight overlap, will, 
as a rule, be found quite satisfactory. 





Some photographers trust to luck when giving half- 
second exposures with a camera in the hand; others 
trust a tripod. The former curse their luck; the 
latter forget to bless the tripod. 

A. SEAMON STER 
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Would-be Substitutes for Safranin 


Tue great success of the safranin-process for desensi- 
tising photographic plates when developing them has 
given rise to numerous recommendations of substitutes 
for which advantages are claimed which it is said 
the pheno-safranin does not possess. For instance, 
a certain Herr Funger, in an address on the safranin- 
process before the Photographic Society of Plauen 
(Saxony), objected to the red stain made on the fingers 
by the safranin and on that account had sought out 
other coloring materials and he recommended instead 
of the safranin the use of filter-green or corallin, which 
he said had the same action without staining the 
fingers! 

I have compared rosol-acid as well as rapid filter- 
green in their practical working, with pheno-safranin 
and must say that with yellow light under the same 
conditions the safranin gave faultlessly clear nega- 
tives, but with the others the plates were completely 
fogged. As substitutes for the safranin, therefore, 
they cannot be considered. 

Recently also, Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz recom- 
mended aurantia as a substitute, which is in no way 
suitable. Highly sensitive plates were bathed in the 


F. W. G. 


MOEBUS 
THIRD PRIZE—MARINES 


pheno-safranin and in perfectly pure aurantia (1 to 
20,000) and then tested with uncolored control plates. 
Although these showed 76 degrees of sensitiveness the 
aurantia-colored plate indicated 66 degrees and the 
pheno-safranin 48 degrees. According to this, there 
was much feebler desensitising by the aurantia in com- 
parison with the safranin. With the former, the 
plates were completely fogged but with the safranin 
they came out absolutely clear. Consequently, the 
aurantia does not offer an adequate substitute for the 
safranin.—Liippo-Cramer in Photographische Rundschau. 


Reducing Negatives with Mercuric Nitrate 


A. STEIGMANN reports in Photographische Industrie 
that he has found mercuric nitrate very useful to re- 
duce negatives, its action being very similar to that 
of Farmer’s solution. The nitrate of mercury forms 
an energetic solvent of silver when acidified with nitric 
acid; generally a 4% per cent. solution is sufficient. 
If the reduction is too rapid, dilute the solution with 
water: if too slow, add more of the nitrate. If a slow 
and partial reduction is desired, a cold, saturated 
solution of sulphate of mercury can be used. 
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Advanced Competition—Architectural Sub- 
jects. Closes October 31, 1922 


We thought that our readers might like to consider 
some other subject than architecture this year. We 
wrote to a number and discovered that the majority 
were very much in favor of making no change what- 
ever. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
consideration of architecture was a welcome subject 
and that it served to test the camerist’s skill as no 
other competition appeared to do. Hence, we offer it 
again and hope that those who enjoy the pictorial study 
of architecture will send in their very best prints. 

It is very satisfying and encouraging to note the real 
interest that is shown in our monthly competitions. 
As I have said elsewhere, the Editors of PHoto-Era 


PHILIP B. WALLACE 
INTERPRETATION 


MaGazine conduct these competitions with the desire 
to encourage and to stimulate workers to make the 
most of the art and science of photography. We 
are eager to help every reader to become successful, 
photographically. To that end, we maintain high 
standards and, at times, we may appear to be hyper- 
critical; but we are making a sincere effort to convince 
the amateur and professional photographer that only 
the best thought, effort and workmanship will enable 
him to obtain the greatest benefit from photography. 
In all photography, there is no subject that requires 
such attention to light and shade, to point of view 
and to treatment, as architectural photography. 
Moreover, there is a certain amount of responsibility 
associated with architectural photography in the sense 
that the camerist is trying to perpetuate pictorially 
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some of the highest intellectual and beautiful expres- 
sions of the architect. A beautiful building—and 
there are many in nearly every city and town—is as 
much a work of art as a beautiful painting or photo- 
graph; and, when the worker attempts to photograph 
such a building, let him not forget to retain every line 
as the architect intended it should be—otherwise, the 
picture will become but a record-photograph. 

In this competition, photographs of domestic, church, 
commercial and government buildings are acceptable. 
The purpose is to have workers confine themselves to 
subjects that represent architecture. An old farm- 
house may prove to be an excellent example of Colonial 
architecture and thus would be welcome to the jury. 
Buildings in towns and villages are as promising sub- 
jects as those in large cities. A Colonial town-hall or 

. library in a New England village may be made as 
sian as an old Spanish monastery in California. 
The tremendous sky-scrapers of New York C ity area 
constant invitation, by day and by night, to the in- 
telligent worker. My object in mentioning these sub- 
jects, indiscriminately, is to convey the idea that any 
building that possesses pronounced architectural in- 
terest and beauty is a suitable subject for this com- 
petition. The point to remember is, to select some bit 
of architecture that makes a strong appeal and to photo- 
graph that in preference to another bit that is appar- 
ently lifeless and cold. 

One of the mest important preliminary steps in the 
photography of all architectural subjects is a thorough 
study of every possible point of view. There will 
always be one point from which the best result may be 
obtained. As soon as this has been determined, 
careful study of light and shade should be made. 
After many unsuccessful attempts “to get things just 
right’’, the camerist may find that by night his sub- 
ject becomes alive with the very effect that he cannot 
obtain by daylight. Often, an artfully concealed 
street-lamp works wonders. In some cases, light 
from within the building enables the camerist to obtain 
the desired effect. Whenever possible, it is well to make 
the picture tell a story. Moreover, the worker who 
can get away from a purely commercial reproduction 
is to be praised. Of course, many subjects are without 
even the semblance of a story; but there are likewise 
many that combine architectural beauty with artistic 
and spiritual feeling. There is an old adage that is 
particularly applicable to architectural photography: 
“Do not bite off more than you can chew.” If a beau- 
tiful fagade is preferable to the picture of an entire 
building—photograph the fagade and let another cam- 
erist attempt the entire building. There are many 
buildings that are so situated that it is virtually impos- 
sible to include their entire length or breadth on the 
plate or film. Even by using a wide-angle lens, the 
desired result is not to be obtained. In such cases, 
the intelligent worker will confine himself to a part of 
the building that will lend itself to the best advantage. 

Nothing in architecture is more beautiful than a 
high tower, either standing alone or as part of a build- 
ing. At the same time, there are few more difficult 
subjects to photograph. Unless the camera is 
equipped with a rising-and-falling front, or a swing- 
back, it may be well to seek other subjects, for a tower 
that is not plumb, or one that is distorted, will be 
rejected at once by the jury. In some cases, the cam- 
erist may be fortunate enough to obtain the desired 
result at some distance from the subject by using a 
telephoto-attachment. The worker should always re- 
member that the plate or film must be absolutely 
parallel to the upright lines of the building to be photo- 
graphed, otherwise the subject will appear larger at 


the top or bottom or vice versa—according to the direc- 
tion of the camera, upward or downward. Attention 
to this is advisable also when photographing from a 
housetop or a window. The use of wide-angle lenses 
is often necessary, although their use should be cur- 
tailed as much as possible in order to avoid distorted 
perspective. It is preferable to get far enough away to 
make the use of a wide-angle lens unnecessary. True 
enough, this is not always possible. However, it may 
be seen readily that architectural photography involves 
much technical and artistic skill; and that personal 
initiative is no small factor to obtain results. 

Perhaps in no branch of photography is the ques- 
tion of exposure of greater importance than it is with 
regard to making pictures of buildings. Experienced 
workers know that a white marble building requires 
less exposure than one made of red sandstone, even 
though both buildings are lighted by bright sunlight. 
Likewise, it should be remembered that deep shadows 
underneath porticos and doorways require more expo- 
sure, despite the fact that the sun may be shining 
brightly outside. The old maxim to expose for the 
shadows is very much in force with regard to archi- 
tectural photography. In all cases, careful attention 
should be given to the material of which a building is 
constructed, particularly with regard to the color of 
the entrances, facades, perticos and other parts of the 
building that differ in color from the main building. 
Since colors may be photographed to greater or lesser 
advantage, it may be seen that a white building with 
green trimmings would require different treatment from 
a red building with white trimmings. These little 
points may appear to be superfluous; but successful 
architectural photography takes these very details into 
strict account. Needless to say, a reliable exposure- 
meter, color-screen, tripod and orthochromatic plates 
and films are essential to success. Of course, excel- 
lent photographs are made without these accessories 
but the chances of success are better if the camerist 
is equipped properly. 

There is another point with regard to architectural 
photography that is sometimes overlooked. It is not 
strictly photographic, but it is very interesting and 
profitable, nevertheless. I refer to the educational 
value of this branch of photography. Unless the 
worker positively sets his mind against it, he is vir- 
tually compelled to assimilate historical and other in- 
formation of value. It does not seem conceivable that 
a camerist could photograph a beautiful public building 
without inquiring a little into its history. For this 
reason alone, the present competition may be used to 
great advantage by amateur and professional photog- 
raphers who may wish to combine the study of history 
and the mastery of architectural photography. This 
suggestion was accepted last year by several workers, 
very much to their pleasure and benefit. In fact, one 
camerist used the pictures and information obtained 
for an article that brought him a handsome financial 
return. 

As I have said so many times, it is the successful 
worker that gets the most out of photography. To 
make a success of it, there must be plenty of hard work 
and enthusiasm on the part of the camerist. Take my 
word for it, it pays to give one’s very best. The re- 
turns in awards, honors and fame will take care of 
themselves. Above all, let the picture be simple and 
truthful. There has been much striving for effect at 
the expense of simplicity. Let us remember a famous 
art-critic’s definition of a great picture—one that both 
a trained connoisseur and a humble peasant can 
understand and enjoy. 





A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 
First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Or, in case of dual authorship, names of 
both should be given. A signed statement to this effect 
should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 314 
to and including 344 x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed June 30, 1922 


First Prize: Bernard M. Stern. 
Second Prize: Melvin C. Parrish. 
Honorable Mention: Charles Ditchfield, 
Finnie, John James Griffiths, Stephen J. 
Sterling S. Smith, Jr., James G. Tannahill. 


o 


Do Not Neglect Negatives and Prints 


Miss G. 
Palicker, 


It is said that experience is the best teacher, and I 
believe in the truth of this assertion. Obviously, 
experience plays a very important part in all our activi- 
ties, and photography is no exception. Perhaps, 
practical knowledge is more important to the camerist 
than to some others, for the reason that errors in 
photography are apt to be costly, financially and senti- 
mentally. A ruined negative is gone forever; but 
another print, lantern-slide or enlargement may be 
made, provided that the negative is good and properly 
protected. Hence, the value of practical experience in 
making the negative. However, in this little article 
I wish to emphasise the importance of preserving the 
negative and likewise the prints and enlargements 
that may be made from the negative. 

At this time of the year, the crop of travel- or vaca- 
tion-pictures is being harvested, and I cannot call 
attention too strongly to the importance of going about 
this work carefully and systematically. Let us take 
the average beginner or vacationist as an example. 
He goes to the mountains or to the seashore for two or 
three weeks. Upon his arrival, he proceeds to make 
pictures; and the moment that he has completed his 
first roll of exposures, he hurries to the nearest local 
photo-finisher. Within a few days, he receives the 
negatives and prints, carries them about to show his 
friends and then slips them into an old envelope and, 
for the time being, forgets all about them. So it goes 
on until the end of his vacation. Then, as he packs his 
bag hurriedly he literally throws the collection of 
negatives and prints into one corner of it. When he 
arrives home, he is very likely to take them out and, 
for lack of a better place, to put them in some unused 
drawer in his desk. Several months later, one of his 
vacation-friends invites him out to recall their vacation- 
days together, and asks him to be sure to bring along 
the pictures he made. Then his troubles begin. Where 
did he put those pictures, anyway? He searches high 
and low. Perhaps he finds them and perhaps he does 
not. At any rate, he has been put to considerable 
annoyance, and all of it was needless. If he had only 
taken care of the negatives and prints in the first place. 
Suppose that our vacationist had made a trip to Europe 
and had taken no better care of his pictures! 

Were I to go on a trip or on a vacation, I should 
provide myself with any one of a number of good nega- 
tive-albums which are properly indexed. Then, as the 
negatives and prints come along, I should index them 
carefully, with titles and data, and put both in the 
negative-album until I arrived home. As soon as 
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possible afterwards, I should obtain a good photo-album 
and make a business of putting all the prints in the 
album in chronological order and properly titled. That 
done, I should decide upon one place to keep the nega- 
tive-album where it might be found at a monient’s 
notice. With this done, there would be no trouble to 
find and to show my vacation-pictures whenever I 
wished to do so. 

It may not be out of place to remind my readers 
that good vacation-pictures, expecially those of a trip 
in this country or in Europe, make excellent material 
for enlargements and lantern-slides. Whenever possible, 
these should be made by the camerist himself, because 
he will find great pleasure in the work. There is no 
more pleasant way to entertain friends than with a 
little informal illustrated account of summer-days 
afield with a camera. Modern projection-outfits are so 
compact, dependable and moderate in price that the 
amateur photographer will find his pleasure in camera- 
work increased one hundred per cent. if he learns to 
make good lantern-slides. 

Then, too, the matter of attractive enlargements will 
prove to be a source of increasing interest and delight. 
The number of first-class enlarging-outfits now to be 
obtained makes it virtually impossible for the intelligent 
camerist to go wrong. He can make enlargements by 
daylight or by artificial light, as he chooses. Often, an 
enlargement will bring out a picture and enable the 
beholder to see and to appreciate its real beauty. Then, 
again, what better wedding or Christmas-gift could 
one find to give a friend? Such pictures are not to be 
bought; and there is an individuality about them that 
adds greatly to their value. Also, for home-decoration, 
the enlargement is most attractive and appropriate. 
Incidentally, there is a demand for beautiful enlarge- 
ments and an opportunity for profitable camera-work. 
Many magazines and book-publishers are eager to 
purchase good pictures suited to their requirements. 





Therefore, it should be apparent that there are a 
number of very good reasons why the camerist should 
take care of every negative and print that he makes. 
There is no greater source of enjoyment than a well- 
arranged collection of kodak prints or a set of lantern- 
slides. As the collection increases from year to year, 
it comprises a veritable pictorial record of a man’s life. 
Then, too, as time moves on relentlessly, many of the 
pictures will become priceless, for they will be all that 
we have to remember the face of a loved one. Again, 
in certain cases, there may be a historical value to a 
picture at the end of a period of years. Changes are 
occurring constantly in our cities and towns, and old 
landmarks are disappearing rapidly. By all means, let 
the beginner, and every camerist, see to it that he does 
not neglect to take good care of his negatives and prints; 
for, in the years to come, they may have a value that 
he never dreamed of at the time of making the exposure. 

i. o 


B. 
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To Participants in Our Competitions 


THE purpose of the Advanced and Beginners’ Com- 
petitions is to be of service to our readers. By par- 
ticipating in these competitions the camerist improves 
his photographic knowledge, learns to work syste- 
matically and has something to strive for. However, 
the Editors of Photo-Era MaGazineare virtually help- 
less to render the maximum service when participants 
fail to obey the rules. That is, when they fail to furnish 
complete data and do not indicate for which competi- 
tion a particular print is intended, With the best in- 
tentions, we cannot take the time to write to those who 
fail to furnish us with the information that will help 
us to serve them to advantage. We shall appreciate 
the co-operation of our readers in this important matter 
of having their pictures properly marked. 











MORNING-MIST ON THE SANGAMON 
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Landscape-views with Strong Contrasts 


Ix landscape-subjects there are often very strong 
contrasts of light and shadow which seem to be inten- 
sified in the photograph. Such subjects require to be 
carefully developed so as not to further increase the 
contrasts and render the negative incorrigible. To be 
sure, the negative can be treated afterwards with an 
appropriate reducer; but it is much preferable to 
control the development in the first place so that the 
negative will come out harmoniously and later require 
as little “doctoring” as possible. In our photographic 
excursions we will often have to take account of un- 
favorable lighting which after a little waiting will give 
better conditions. If, however, a different hour can- 
not be taken and a more distant point of view is avail- 
able, it will be better to study the most suitable light 
from various positions; or, perhaps, wait for a passing 
shower which will present the subject with moderated 
contrasts. This’ old warning is often neglected by 
beginners, especially in mountainous regions where 
difficulties in making foreground and distance har- 
monise will often present themselves. If to this is 
added an ill-considered treatment, the view is rendered 
untrue to nature and the leading lines of the landscape 
are confused or reproduced only imperfectly. 

Photographische Rundschau. 


Counting Seconds 


WueEn making time exposures it is often desirable 
to count seconds without consulting a watch, says a 
writer in Kodakery. It is difficult to time a one-second 
or a two-second exposure with a watch because the dial 
that records seconds on most watches is very small, and 
in poor light the markings that indicate seconds cannot 
be seen distinctly. 

An easy method to count seconds, that is sufficiently 
accurate for photographic purposes, is to repeat a 
phrase that it takes one second to pronounce. Most 
people will require one second of time to pronounce the 


MELVIN C. PARRISH 


words, “one hundred and one,” as rapidly as clear 
enunciation will permit. The last word of the sentence 
should always indicate the number of seconds that have 
been counted. Six seconds, for instance, should be 
counted: “one hundred and one, one hundred and two, 
one hundred and three, one hundred and four, one 
hundred and five, one hundred and six.” 

Many who use this method can count from thirty to 
sixty seconds without varying more than one or two 
seconds from the time recorded by a watch. An error 
of two seconds in a time-exposure that is intended to 
be more than five seconds long can scarcely be de- 
tected in the negative. Although this is a simple and 
reasonably accurate way of counting seconds for short 
time-exposures, long time-exposures should be timed 
with a watch, whenever possible. 


An Unusually Exact Test for Hypo 


Aw original method of using a weak solution of 
eosin to color the fixing-bath as a means of verifying 
the complete washing-out of the hypo from paper- 
prints has been mentioned. In one of our cotem- 
poraries is described a method of treating both prints 
and negatives so as to give them the greatest possible 
durability by the total elimination of the hypo where, 
on account of special importance or impossibility of 
replacing, special care has to be taken, both good and 
extraordinarily exact verification can be had. The 
method can, at the same time, do good service in 
washing both positive and negative plates where no 
running water can be obtained and the “beloved” and 
economical washing from tray to tray has to be fol- 
lowed. It is now possible to detect the one-mil- 
lionth part of hypo in the last washing-water if some 
of the latter is poured into a test-tube and a few drops 
of a saturated solution of chloride of mercury added 
with a medicine-dropper. Even with the infinitesmal 
quantity of hypo mentioned, a greenish-yellow pre- 
cipitate is shown which in the case of a lesser trace 
or total absence will not appear. 
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A New Sensitising-Method for Chromated 
Papers 


Tue working of pigment-paper would have become 
more general long ago, as well as the gum-process, 
with ready-prepared paper, and would have found a 
much wider circle of users had it not been for the 
troublesome sensitising in the chrome-bath, the drying 
under special conditions and, lastly and chiefly, the 
lack of durability of the prepared paper. 

Prof. Namias of Milan, Italy, it is true, many years 
ago, was able to correct the latter evil—the lack of 
durability of the pigment-paper—by adding an equal 
quantity of sodium citrate to the potassium or sodium 
bichromate bath as was used of the latter. By this 
means the paper became less sensitive to slow drying 
and a week’s durability was gained, and besides this an 
easier solubility of the unexposed colored gelatine in 
warm water. But the durability of the paper was not 
yet sufficient to allow it to be delivered to dealers 
direct from the factory to be sold to consumers. 

Prof. Namias, having renewed his interest in this 
subject, has now found a method that seems to have 
achieved the desired object—the manufacture of a 
pigment-paper that will keep for a long time. In 
Penrose’s Annual for 1921 there is an original treatise 
by the inventor, from which we take the following 
important points: 

Upon experimental investigation it was found that 
the light-sensitiveness of chromated gelatine-paper 
decreased with the quantity of alkali, and on the other 
hand the durability of such paper was increased enor- 
mously. By the addition of suitable quantities of 
caustic alkalis or alkaline carbonates, the light-sensi- 
tiveness can be completely counteracted, because 
finally not the least trace of chromic oxide—superoxide 
of chromium—can be formed under the action of light. 

According to Prof. Namias’s view, by the use of 
neutral chromate with the addition of a small quantity 
of potash, or better caustic potash, the pigment-paper 
that is supplied with this alkaline chrome salt during 
manufacture is unlimitedly durable. Decisive tests 
are not before us, but the inventor believes, it is said, 
that the attainment of this object is in sight. Durable 
chromated paper for gum-printing, gelatine-paper for 
oil-prints and photo-lithographic processes will then 
become possible, and before applying the gelatine 
coloring-mixture or the pure gelatine the proper quan- 
tity of alkaline chromate solution can be added. The 
user of this durable chromated paper, but insensitive 
to light, has then to render it sensitive by a simple 
treatment neutralising the alkaline chrome salt more 
or less completely or changing it back to bichromate. 

Namias sees for this purpose a dry treatment which 
would operate in such a way that the durable chromated 
paper will be suspended in a_ tightly-closing, wooden 
box in the bottom of which is placed a tray that con- 
tains acetic acid, the rising vapors of which will effect 
the change of the alkaline monochromate into a_bi- 
chromate in about half an hour. Regarding this change, 
the experiments seem to be not yet concluded, since 
other methods, such as the use of citric acid in dena- 
tured alcohol, are also being tried.—Das Atelier. 











A Substitute for Gold and Platinum 


THE scarcity of the precious metals in Europe, which 
has practically prohibited their use for toning-baths, 
has led to the almost universal use of developing- 
papers, both by professional photographers and 
amateurs. This is true on account of their special 
advantages, their independence of daylight, their sav- 
ing of time in printing and their easy adaptability to 
the quality of the negative, which have given them the 
preference over the printing-out papers. However, a 
disadvantage is found, in that, with them, artistic 
tones can be obtained only to a limited extent. What 
the professional man of cultivated taste prefers is a 
pure brown or one with a greenish tinge, preferred by 
copper-plate engravers. This latter tone has a full- 
ness, depth and decidedness that give the shadows great 
transparency. These tones work on a white ground 
with an effectiveness that is specially restful and 
agreeable. Two novelties just put on the market by 
the Mimosa Actiengesellschaft of Dresden, Germany, 
are intended to satisfy this desire. ‘‘ Novum,” the 
new Mimosa brown developer, gives—especially on 
Velotype paper, No. 29—at once upon developing the 
print, the above-mentioned fine engraving-tone, which 
can be varied from a deep black to a light reddish 
brown. No after-treatment is required. For after- 
toning of prints already made, the ‘Mimosa Skala 
Toner” is used. This toner gives on Velotype paper 
Nos. 1 and 6 a rich and extremely pleasing tone which, 
by a variable addition of potassium bromide, can be 
obtained with absolute certainty. It produces a new 
shade of color of notably artistic effect which will 
quickly give it acceptance in the leading studios and 
among serious amateurs. A special advantage of these 
two new products of the Mimosa Actiengesellschaft, 
which are sold in cartridge-form, is their long-keeping 
qualities both in solid and prepared form. The 
**Novum” developer will even bear a 24-hour exposure 
in an open tray, while the “Skala” keeps indefinitely. 
The best proof of the good quality of the Mimosa 
products is the award of a gold medal for Velotype 
paper at the Weimar Exposition in July, 1921. 

Photographische Industrie. 


Barium-Chloride as Hypo-Eliminator 


Bastnc his opinion on the hypothesis that by the 
use of barium-chloride, as addition to the wash-water, 
the hypo contained in it and any traces of it that 
remain in the paper or coating are so combined that 
the sodium will unite with the chloride, forming sodium 
chloride—common salt—and the barium with the 
sulphate forming barium sulphate—two photographi- 
cally innocuous salts—Mr. Byron in Camera Craft 
advises the use of barium chloride as eliminator of 
the hypo, especially in the hasty preparation of paper- 
prints. The author washes the prints for one or two 
minutes only and then immerses them for three minutes 
in a bath of half an ounce of barium chloride dissolved 
in ten ounces of water. The prints are then rinsed off 
and brushed over with a wad of cotton and dried. 
The barium-chloride bath can be used repeatedly. 
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THE APPROACHING STORM 


GEO. L. ROHDENBURG 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ErRA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Ir is evident that Mr. True did not make this picture 
with an eye to the pictorial, but rather as a record of 
the mountain, as the small stop was sure to make for 
needle sharpness and not as the eye sees the mountain. 
The focusing lends strength to this idea, for it is sharp 
on the mountain, but the foreground is out of focus. 

The main trouble is that there are too many attrac- 
tions, with none of them being of supreme importance. 
It would appear that the lake would have made a real 
picture, with the wooded shore and mountain as 
accessories, especially with clouds around the moun- 
tain. There are several styles of composition in this 
print, which also divide the interest. There is the 
beautiful “S” curve of the foreground shore-line; the 
“L” style of the middle-distance shore-line, and the trees 
on the left. Unity is lacking. 

There are conditions here for almost any kind of 
beautiful picture; but Mr. True was fortunate enough 


to select the time and place to record them. Many 
exposures could be made at this lovely place with 
advantage and without waste. 

J. E. Carson. 


Ir is a splendid view of the mountain; but, pictori- 
ally, would be improved by cutting off one-half inch 
from the bottom. Also, by bringing more towards the 
center the group of tall trees, moving it over to the left 
when making the picture. A canoe or rowboat on the 
water, midway between the log and the point, where 
the further water’s edge strikes the right-hand side of 
the print, would help to destroy the blankness in the 
foreground. A few clouds, either printed in or made, 
if possible, with the view, would destroy the baldness 
of the sky, and soften the lines which chiefly cut across 
the print. A little taken off the right side, before the 
lines of mountain and forest rise so high, would also 
help to make the two peaks dominate the view 

ARTHUR GILLAM. 


Tue principal fault to be found with this picture 
is one that is the result of unsatisfactory light and 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


atmospheric conditions. There is a complete lack of 
atmosphere and the distant mountain looks very 
little further than the middle distance. The tones of 
the foreground trees and distant shore are the same 
and the general impression made by this picture is that 
of monotony. The water also looks flat and unlike 
real water. The sky, unfortunately, is too blank. A 
few clouds would have improved the value of this very 
much. It is possible that no other opportunity was 
available to make this picture. The viewpoint was 
well chosen and the foreground is about right for a 
picture of this type. As it is, I should trim about one- 
half inch from the top and the same from the right. 
W. H. Pore. 


Tue picture, “Moat Mountain”, is a very good one 
as a whole, although the trees at the left have a ten- 
dency to draw the eye away from the mountain itself. 
To trim about three-fourths of an inch from the left 
side of the print will cut out the trees and leave the 
mountain as the main attraction. Then, the mountain 
appears almost in the center of the print from top to 
bottom, which might be improved by trimming one- 
half inch from the top of the print. The change of 
position could be made by trimming from the bottom 
of the print; but it would mean the loss of the distant 
effect which the foreground—even though a lake—aids 
in producing. 





A.-L. OverTON. 


Mr. Trve’s picture of a scene familiar to North 
Conway visitors is an attractive record. It lacks unity 
of parts, for one thing. The wide strip of woods at the 
foot of the mountain stretches across the entire picture 
and rests on the top of what appears to be—but from 
the data is not—a surface of ice. The lake lacks char- 


acter and correct color-values. The shore-line—in 
fact, all the outlines are too sharply defined for a pic- 
torial photograph, as naturally would be the case in 
using so small a stop as F/22. The monotonously 
white sky is another bad feature. Mr. True doubt- 
less got what he wanted; but to satisfy me, for one, 
the exposure should be made late in the afternoon, 
with mellow lighting, long shadows and a low tone to 
the surface of the lake. These effects might have 
tended to obviate the present inartistic contrasts and to 
produce more harmony and unity in the result. 


A. F. 
& 


Brown Toning of Bromide Prints 


Tontnc bromide and chloro-bromide prints by the 
following method appears to be very little known; 
but deserves to be remembered, as the results are 
superior to those produced by the methods commonly 
used. The deep, warm-brown tones of prints treated 
by this method resemble those of heliogravures and 
do not present the yellowish halftones given by those 
treated with sodium sulphide alone. The stability 
of the prints seems to be perfect, as some kept for 
months under very unfavorable conditions show no 
signs of deterioration. 

Place the print to be toned in a 1 to 1,000 solution 
of sodium sulphide: it will show no alteration; but the 
final result will be better. Wash briefly, and bleach 
in the following bath: water 100 parts, potassium fer- 
ricyanide 2 parts, potassium bromide 3 parts. Wash 
well to remove the yellow tint recéived in the last bath 
and tone at once in water 1,000 parts, sodium sulphide 
15 parts, and sulpho-antimoniate of sodium 15 parts— 
known in commerce as Schlipp’s salt. Wash well 
and dry immediately.—Photo-Revue. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





For perfection and beauty of technique—attained 
by a combination of ideal conditions controlled by a 
master hand—I commend all appreciative PHoro- 
Era readers to the work of Kenneth Hartley. An 
effort has been made to reproduce in a fairly adequate 
manner a number of prints which illustrate the highly 
developed executive skill of this master-photographer 
of the mountain-scenery of Colorado. It is about 
thirty-five years ago that I wrote an article on archi- 
tectural photography for Anthony's Annual Bulletin, 
the accompanying illustrations of the Old State House, 
Boston, showing a remarkable softness and delicacy of 
delineation which I ascribed to the lens I employed, 
viz., a Voigtliinder Wide Angle Euryscope. This lens 
was analysed, shortly after it had made its appearance 
in this country, by an eminent American physicist, 
who pronounced it one of the finest lenses that was 
ever constructed. He was right. The only lens of its 
character, its power to produce an enormous wealth of 
detail—no wiry sharpness—with a resulting softness 
and delicacy of definition, has been equaled in my 
experience by only one other lens, Darlot’s Symmetri- 
cal Anastigmat, issued a few years later. The difference 
in result between these two types of lenses and others, 
it seemed to me, was that which exists between a very 
finely executed copper-plate engraving and an ordinary 
(not inferior) steel-engraving. In examining the exqui- 
site workmanship of Mr. Hartle *y’s-prints, I am inclined 
to attribute it largely to the lens he used. Just what it 
is that he employed, he does not say. The experienced 
photo-worker knows that “any old, second-hand lens 
picked up for a song in some pawn-shop” may be a 
jewel; so Mr. Hartley’s reference to his lens, as belong- 
ing in the category of “any old lens”, is teasingly 
unsatisfactory to the seeker after valuable tips. But 
the circumstance that he stops his “any old lens” 
down to F/40—and, perhaps, even smaller—may 
explain to these eager searchers one of the means to 
the creation of the beautiful quality of Mr. Hartley’s 
pictures. Naturally, believers in straight-throughout 
photography will delight in viewing this unusually 
interesting series of pictures and acclaim the author 
as one of their brilliant exemplars. Let them go to it. 
Mr. Hartley deserves all the praise and credit they 
may shower on him—and more, besides. 

The student in pictorial composition will experience 
much satisfaction in analysing these mountain-pictures 
from his point of view. They are, indeed, composed 
with sound artistic judgment. The masses of rock, 
snow and verdure are well placed, and the foundation 
of each picturesque arrangement is solid and secure. 
The unique formation of twisted limbs of spectre trees 
has been certainly well pictured by the artist. This 
example of a bygone age worthily merits the two places 
of honor in this issue. 

Data: Front-cover and frontispiece; August, 3.30 
p.M.; bright sun; 7!%-inch lens; stop, F/32; K 3 ray- 
filter; 4 seconds; 5 x 7 Standard Ortho; pyro; Pro- 
fessional Cyko print. “Guapes Fituep with WILp- 
FLOWERS’, page 117; July; 9.30 a.m.; bright sun; 10- 
inch lens; stop, F/28; K 2 ray-filter; 2 seconds; same 
plate, developer and print. ‘“Sky-Ponp’’, page 121; 
July; 3 p.m.; bright sun; 9-inch lens; stop, F/40; K 2 


ray-filter; 3 seconds; same plate, developer and print, 
no available data for other pictures, except that same 
plate, developer and print were used. 

The last time that I remember to have seen a picture 
by Louis A. Goetz in PHoto-Era was about twelve 
years ago, when his admirable view of a French fishing- 
boat, aground at low tide, caused considerable dis- 
cussion as to whether it was going or at rest. No doubt 
many of our readers recall that extremely interesting 
topic. To-day, we are to pay our respects to an unusu- 
ally attractive picture of a Venetian canal, page 124. 
The eye would rest on the sunlit domicile at the end of 
the visible section of the waterway, which, with the 
old-time balcony at the right and what appears to be a 
small gondola below, forms an interesting group of 
objects, but the brilliant reflection in the immediate 
foreground seems to be in a negative mood. Unfortu- 
nately there are no data. 

The decorative portrait of an admirable motion- 
picture actress, page 125, represents a pleasing, restful 
pose and does credit to the well-known, imaginative 
style of the artist. 

Alfred Cohen shows true artistic feeling in his pictures 
made in the Catskills. They are, as he suggests in his 
article, examples of the bountiful camera-material to be 
found in that locality. 

I am glad to see reminders of one of my old stamping- 
grounds—the impressively beautiful valley of Water- 
ville, N.H. Page 135. It abounds in grand scenery, 
whose picturesque beauty is enhanced by several 
streams, the largest of which is Mad River. The 
Granite State is blessed with a wealth and variety of 
natural scenery surpassed by no other state in the 
Union, but it is doubtful whether among its numerous, 
fascinating valleys there is one which in silent, impres- 
sive and inspiring grandeur—enclosed as it is by such 
stately mountains as Osceola, Tecumseh and_ Tri- 
pyramid—equals the Valley of Waterville. None, except 
he who has sojourned in that serenely attractive region, 
can appreciate my feeble effort to indicate its charms. 
Phil M. Riley’s two views, however, are worthily sug- 
gestive and significant, although, in themselves, typi- 
cally beautiful New Hampshire landscapes. No data 
except stop F/11 and 1/25 second exposure, in each 
case, 

Waterville, N.H., is about twenty-five miles south- 
east from Mt. Washington, White Mountains, and some 
fifteen miles from Campton, the nearest railway station 
(Boston & Maine). 

As stated previously, the monthly competition, 
“Bridges”, last May, was an exceptionally successful 
one. The jury found it difficult to determine the three 
prizes. Naturally, there were many which ought to 
have received third prize, and one of these was preémi- 
nently the “Park Bridge”, by A. Dawes DuBois, page 
144. Its composition was deemed exceedingly beauti- 
ful—spontaneous, harmonious, restful. The bridge is 
placed with fine judgment near the upper right corner 
in the picture-space, thus affording room for an attrac- 
tive fore a The structural foundation of the pic- 
ture is the beginning of a graceful line sweeping towards 
the left, upwards and then to the right culminating in 
the principal object of pictorial interest. The lighting 
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is soft but adequate, the atmospheric quality superb 
and the execution, throughout, masterful. 

Data: Made in Lincoln Park, Springfield, Hlinois; 
April 29; 4 p.m.; clear light: 5 x 7 Cycle Graphic: no 
lens but home-made 0.5 mm. pinhole about 10 inches 
from plate; 90 seconds: 5 x 7 Seed 26 X; Tabloid Rytol; 
contact-print, Azo No. 2. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


ALTHOUGH the present competition yielded a large 
number of finely interpreted subjects it may be well to 
point out some of the reasons that so many really 
attractive prints missed winning at least second prize. 
There were really outstanding examples of carelessness. 

A view of the ocean—or, probably, one of the great 
lakes—vast, still, impressive, at sunset, with an inter- 
esting sky and fine tonal values—a work of art, though 
thematically trite, hackneyed. The one obvious fault 
was that the waterline was decidedly not level. 

Another marine, by the same admirable worker, was 
made near the shore, at evening. Water and (clouded) 
sky exactly equal in space and tone, resulting in a dull, 
monotonous effect. 

A night-scene (not an underexposed and overprinted 
effect). Seemingly light foreground obscured, but 
probably snow-covered. View across a river or harbor 
towards a shore, the background. Vague forms must 
have been houses, for there were about a dozen white 
dots in chinese white, put there with a brush, made to 
represent indoor lights! This is the crudest sort of 
faking—daring, but not consistent or convincing. 
Besides, the picture was almost equally divided into 
four parallel sections—foreground, water, background 
(shore) and sky. 

View of magnificent, rolling surf—bold, and con- 
sistently defined to convey sense of motion, superb in 
tone, but marred by a high foreground composed of 
confusing mass of sharply cornered boulders, which 
detracted from the beautiful surf. 

A sunset view on river, with four men rowing a boat— 
all, including nearby shore and uppermost section of 
sky, in deep-black tone. With sunlit part of sky, there 
were four broad, parallel masses, alternating in tone, 
yielding five distinct objects of interest. 

A superbly rendered group of cliffs in summer-time. 
Far below, the white surf is seen. Foreground is formed 
of the tops of cliffs covered with wild flowers—a very 
attractive picture. Unfortunately, immediate fore- 
ground down to bottom of print is composed of brightly 
lighted, sandy ground occupying one-third of horizontal 
picture-space, entirely ruining basic structure of pic- 
ture, making it look top-heavy and dividing pictorial 
interest. 

A striking marine—several steamers at anchor. 
slightly agitated waters, spectacular sky, sun partly 
hidden. The eye wanders aimlessly all over picture 
suggestive of the juif errant—finding no place to rest. 
The three conflicting elements—water, ships and sky— 
could be reduced to one by abbreviating lower section 
of picture—the foreground or water. 

A beach-scene, five bathers wading ‘in shallow water. 
Foreground and water interesting enough and tonal 
quality excellent; but white sky entirely blank and 
occupying two-thirds of picture-space. Figure at 
extreme left—near edge of picture—with uplifted leg 
and turning back on nearby companion, deliberately 
walking out of picture, thus spoiling the entire line of 
bathers. 

By way of contrast to the foregoing, let us consider 
the merits of the successful three pictures. 

For simplicity of material, singleness of purpose, 
beauty of interpretation and perfection of technique, 


“The Lone Watcher’, page 147, is an artistic achieve- 
ment of the first rank. It is needless to draw attention 
to this or that observance of the principles of pictorial 
composition; everything that was needed to carry out 
the design he had in mind was done by the artist, even 
to the omission of a single object or effect that might 
intrude to mar the chaste and uplifting conception. 

Data: Made off Orient Point, Long Island, N.Y.. 
from steamer; August, 8.30 a.m. standard time; bright 
sun; 1/100 second; Conly Junior camera (2144 x 34); 
41-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/16; Ansco Speedex Film; 
pyro; enl. on Eastman Portrait Bromide, Grade D; 
clouds “printed in’’. 

Fred Aberle’s “Fishermen”, page 148, portrays a 
real occurrence. It engages the beholder’s attention by 
reason of the spontaneity of the composition and the 
story-telling interest. The figures on the beach (in the 
foreground) are lower in tone, as they should be, thus 
emphasising the distance between themselves and the 
boat with its occupants. The picture is well graduated 
into planes, and the technique throughout is praise- 
worthy. Nevertheless, three-eighths of an inch trimmed 
from the bottom of the reproduction would have the 
tendency to improve it. 

Data: July, 9 a.m.; Rev. Back Graflex (314 x 444): 
714-inch B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/16; Graflex Film; 
1/40 second; enlargement, P. M. C. Bromide No. 7. 

With the rapid march of progress, which often entails 
the extinction of familiar objects and customs, we 
wonder to what extent the artist is deprived of pic- 
turesque and inspiring themes. This is particularly 
true of sailing-craft, which includes the noble and 
time-honored square-rigger, as, with all sails filled, she 
sweeps majestically over the waters. What a sight 
compared with that of a huge, black-hulled and smoke- 
belching steamer of today! F. W. G. Moebus has 
favored us with a superb portrayal of a square-rigged 
ship, of the type which is a rarity in American waters. 
As one admires the slowly sailing craft, one cannot help 
wishing that the artist had been more fortunate to be 
present when the foresail, mainsail and the rest of the 
sails were set and filled, so that the great “windjammer” 
could be seen in all her power and glory. But let us be 
thankful for what Mr. Moebus has provided and, also, 
for the compensations in comfort and speed afforded 
by the modern grayhound of the sea. 

Data: Made in Pacific Ocean off San Francisco; 
August, 2 p.m.; good light; 4x5 Eastman camera; 
6-inch Plastigmat; stop, F/8; 1/100 second; film; 
pyro; enlarged on Carbon Black. 


Beginners’ Competition 


THERE are several points of merit in Mr. Stern’s 
“Japanese China”, page 153. Indeed, they far outweigh 
the shortcomings, and, generally, a successful genre 
as good as the one under consideration—is not so easy 
to produce as a good landscape. Of course, the pattern 
of the table-cover is a little obtrusive, and the equal 
tone of the objects composing the group tends to 
monotony; but the young artist did not commit the 
unpardonable sin of reversing the position of the tea- 
pot or even that of the pitcher, which would have 
destroyed at once the good effect of the arrangement. 
A little more room at each end (not “either” end) 
would have improved the present pictorial design. 
A genre like this can often be made more interesting 
by a different kind of lighting, which, I hope, Mr. 
Stern will apply to his next representation of “Japanese 
China” 

Data; June, 10. a.m.; cloudy, but bright; Eastman 
314 x 414 plate-camera; 514-inch Goerlitz Anastigmat; 
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stop, F/22; 40 seconds; Premo Film Pack; pyro; Azo 
print; picture made near screened window. 

The general pictorial effect of ‘“‘Morning-Mist on the 
Sangamon”, page 154, is what gives the picture much 
charm. The spacing is also to be praised. The “— 
mass of the boat and the bit of shore, at the left, i 
unfortunate, as it is too heavy, too bulky, for the di 
of the picture. Had the camerist waited until this 
part of the view received more light—he photographed 
at 3.30 a.m.!—the picture would be better balanced 
and, perhaps, the atmospheric effect would not have 
been entirely lost. One cannot but admire Mr. Parrish’s 
energy and zeal in taking advantage of the early morn- 
ing-hour to capture an attractive picture. Such en- 
thusiasm is rare. Perhaps, by retarding the printing 
of the thin parts of the negative, at the left—by the 
application of some light watercolor, or some equally 
effective medium, or even when making an enlarge- 
ment—Mr. Parrish may be able to modify the present 
overpowering effect of this large, heavy mass. 

Data: June, 3.30 a.m.; dim light; 3 A Premo; 614 
inch lens; stop, F/16; 5 minutes; Kodak Film Pack; 
Duratol for film and paper; Artura Carbon Black 
Studio Special Semi-Mat enlargement. 


Example of Interpretation 


ARCHITECTURAL subjects will engage the artistic 
skill of those who participate in our September com- 
petition. Memorial arches are legitimate subjects; 
and how they may be lighted, selected and placed, to 
ensure a satisfactory result, may be judged by the 
example offered on page 150. Data: Collinear lens, 
14-inch single element; stop, F/32; K-2 color-screen; 
6 seconds. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue jury found much to admire in Dr. Rohden- 
burg’s marine. In fact, it was awarded Honorable 
Mention. Nevertheless, the author very generously 
offers his picture for public criticism, and, I am certain, 
it will receive honest, fair and courteous treatment. 
Page 156. Data: July 13; light in foreground slightly 


overcast; brilliant sun in background; Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5; stop, F/16; 1/20 second; Eastman Ortho- 


chromatic film; hydro; 2l4 x 34 film-negative enlarged 
on bromide; picture made off Nantucket Island, — 

Tue picture criticised this month must have been 
easily recognised by all beholders who have visited 
North Conway, N.H., as Moat Mountain. The name 
was spelled very plainly by the author of the photo- 
graph as “Moult”’, probably because a few miles south 
of the locality there are the town of Moultonboro and 
the hamlet of Moultonville. The name Moulton is 
very common in New Hampshire, and to a stranger 
hearing the name “‘Moat” for the first time it might be 
easily mistaken for ‘““Moult”. Anyhow, the name of 
the elevation is spelled correctly on the map—Moat 
Mountain. 


Interesting Figures 


In connection with the San Francisco Salon, con- 
cerning which Sigismund Blumann writes in this issue, 
we are pleased to add a word that might be of interest. 
The Art Museum where the exhibit was held is far out 
of town, rather inaccessible and requires a walk of 
several blocks from the nearest car-line over unpaved 
streets. Officially, in spite of these handicaps, 17,454 
persons visited the exhibition in thirty-four days. 
There was an average attendance of 500 daily and the 
greatest number on any one day was 3,064. Surely 
this speaks well for the interest shown in photography. 


City and Guilds Examination in Photography 


It may interest some of our readers to see the ques- 
tions which were asked, and to ascertain for themselves 
how far they would be able to reply to them, remarks 
The Amateur Photographer. The figures in brackets 
after each question give the number of marks which 
a correct answer would secure. In addition to the 
questions, there was a practical examination, in which 
a lantern-slide had to be made from a negative, the 
absorption spectrum of a colored medium had to be 
drawn, and the increase of exposure it necessitated 
given. 

1. Describe the properties of photographic objectives 
~~ affect the brightness of the image they give 

(“rapidity”), and state with regard to each whether 
it is always negligible or of prime importance in its 
effects, or intermediate between these two extremes. 
(50 marks.) 

2. Give a concise account of the work of Fox Talbot, 
showing in what matters he was a pioneer in photog- 
raphy. If you have seen the apparatus that he used 
and that is now in the museum of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, give a short description of it. (50.) 

3. Describe the appearance (shape, etc.) of the par- 
ticles of silver bromide in a gelatine-plate, and state 
what relationship there is (if any) between the size of 
the particles and sensitiveness. (50.) 

4. Ammonia used to be the alkali in general use 
in development. Why is it now hardly ever used? 
Compare the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of ammonia, sodium carbonate, and caustic soda, as 
constituents in developers. (40.) 

5. Imagine three bold black crosses on white grounds, 
each held to the wall by a nail that passes through the 
point of intersection of its arms so that one arm is 
horizontal, and that you photograph them simulta- 
neously with a “rapid rectilinear” lens so that the image 
of one falls at the center of the plate, one at the middle 
of the side, and the other at the extreme corner of the 
plate. Each cross is now to be turned on its nail (in 
its own plane) through an angle of 45° and another 
photograph made. Describe critically the characters 
of the resulting six images. (45.) 

6. What would be the effect or effects in platinum 
printing of using the developing-bath hot instead of 
cold? What would be the effect of adding a little mer- 
curic chloride to the developing-solution or to the sen- 
sitive solution with which the paper is coated? Will 
the stability of the print be affected by any of. these 
eon" (45.) 

. Write a short account of sensitometry, especially 
in canuline with gelatine dry plates. (40.) 

8. Of what does the image consist after a plate 
developed in the usual way is intensified by each of the 
following methods:—(a) Mercury and ferrous-oxalate, 
(b) mercury and ammomnia, (c) the chromate method, 
(dj the uranium method? State clearly in each case 
why the image is made more opaque by the intensi- 
fication. (55.) 

9. If a silver-print is left (say, overnight) partly im- 
mersed in a hypo-solution, the image is reduced in in- 
tensity where the surface of the solution meets the 
print. Explain fully why this is so. (40.) 

10. State and explain the advantage or advantages, 
if any, that apochromatic objectives have over achro- 
matic objectives in photomicrography. (50.) 


[How many camerists in the United States are 
equipped to answer these questions correctly? There 
should be a more thorough study of photography as 
an art and as a science. Then, such questions would 
not appear so formidable.—Editor.] 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








The Hypo Club Counts Seconds 


THE annual outing of the Hypo Club eventuated on 
the Great and Only Fourth. Thirty-two ladies and 
gentlemen assembled with cameras, tripods and portable 
refreshments at the club’s commodious quarters, which 
we have been enjoying for some time now, owing to the 
corking generosity of President Bangs. You remember, 
I wrote you about that, five months back. We have 
only a handful of fair workers. The new, great majority, 
however, are made up of snapshooters with everything 
to learn. Charlie Bangs’ business has taken a big 
jump, owing to the advertising he got, and still gets, 
from the big things he’s done for our camera club. 
Hence our new secretary, Billy Burns, has taken hold. 
Gee, but he’s a worker, too! He's named and started a 
monthly club bulletin, “The Click”, which he edits, 
and gets out at his own expense, being a printer. 

Just as we were preparing to be off, a thunder-shower 
let loose and kept us cooped up for nearly an hour. 
We were sort of quiet, listening to the noise of the 
shower, when Billy Stearns spoke up, “Somebody start 
something!” Nothing doing. Then Billy suggested 
that we start a discussion on something most needed 
in the club, seeing that most of us didn’t know beans 
about correct exposure, or how to measure time. So 
we chose the best way to count seconds, since we had 
decided to make nature-studies in the woods. Bellamy, 
who is a good actor, took an old copy of Pnoto-Era out 
of the book-case. Then he began to read and to illus- 
trate an article written by a famous British pictorialist. 
It was entitled, ““How to count seconds’, and recom- 
mended the camerist to stand with feet apart, and to 
sway regularly from side to side, legs stiffened, raising 
the foot from the ground each time—after the manner 
of the once famous automatic walking toy, “The Kleine 
Cohn’—and saying aloud, “One, two, three, four!” 
Well; it kept us all in roars of laughter. Some story, 
I'll tell Mars! If any one tried that dope, alone, in the 
street or anywhere outside, he’d be pinched and locked 
up as a lunatic. Sure he would! 

Then Jack Floyd described a sensible way, by hold- 
ing a string 934 inches long with a small, round leaden 
ball at other end of it, between thumb and forefinger 
and letting it sway back and forth—each beat a half- 
second. While he was performing, we pulled out our 
watches counting each beat, and found that ten of 
them gave five seconds; twenty of them, ten seconds; 
and so on. It was perfect. 

Mrs. Almy, one of our best workers, said she used an 
old and popular method, namely counting seconds and 
saying aloud and regularly, ‘“‘one hundred and one, 
one hundred and two, one hundred and three,” and so 
on. We checked her up and found her way O.Kk. 
Mrs. Dyer then said that her favorite way was to say 
out loud, “One chimpanzee, two chimpanzee, three 
chimpanzee,” and so on. We all agreed it was fine. 

Fred Hilman, who is a better mimic than photog- 
rapher, followed, describing a method taken from an 
English magazine and written by “Piffle, the Walrus’, 
he said. It advocates the imitation of the sounds of 
animals. If you are in the field and crows are cawing 
which happens so often, count the intervals, said to be 


one second apart. “I did that once, in October. The good, 
red book called for six seconds, with stop 22, about 4.30 
p.m. A crow was obliging and I got my six seconds all 
right. In calling at the photo-finisher’s for the prints, I 
was told that the plate was underexposed. I blamed 
the red book.”’ “Suppose you illustrate to us just how 
your crow cawed,” called out Bellamy. Hilman at 
once imitated tone and action of the bird, cawing six 
times in very quick succession. We all let loose and 
roared, it was sofunny. ‘Why that’s only fwo seconds; 
three caws per second! Must have been a young crow. 
You should have taken your cue from an old one; they're 
more deliberate and caw slowly,” explained Bellamy. 
“That’s where the meter was lame. It didn’t say a 
word about the age of the darned old crow!” yelled 
Hilman. And we all sat back and bleated. We hadn't 
strength enough to laugh. But above the din, we 
could hear Charlie Bangs sing out, “All aboard for the 
woods! The rain’s stopped. All clear again!” 


A MeMBER. 


Abusing the Soft-Focus Lens 


A story is told about William Gladstone and John 
Bright, who sat for their portraits to Sir John Millais, 
the famous English portrait-painter. Each, separately, 
on seeing the unfinished portrait of the other, tapped 
his forehead and hinted that the subject was not 
“all right here.” 

The above-related anecdote suggests the danger 
of the reckless use of the soft-focus lens in the hands 
of an ignoramus or a fanatic. One such individual 
held a show of his abominations (alleged portraits) 
in a New England city, last spring. One of the visitors, 
in beholding the alleged portrait of one of his friends, 
was greatly perturbed. Pressing his hand to his fore- 
head, he exclaimed, “Poor fellow; he cannot be right 
in the upper story!” 


Long Chemical Names 


“Wuere do they get these weird names they give 
coal-products?” asked the Mere Man. 

“That is easily explained,” replied the chemist. 
“For instance, if a laboratory chemist is experimenting 
with peoandreolonthraplondrion and amalanpront- 
niblatkion and samalanthrandpelian and gets results ina 
new drug, he merely combines the names and calls the 
new drug peoandreolonthraplondrionamalanprontnib- 
latkionsamalanthrandpelian.”—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


[Let not the readers of Pooto-Era reader be deceived. 
These exceedingly long words, belonging ostensibly to 
the chemical field, are merely a hoax. There are no 
such words and the uninitiated Western newspaper “fell 
for them”. If, however, any one is really interested to 
see a genuine chemical term of considerable length, we 
present the following: “Tribromanhydropropiony]- 
phenylenediaminehydrochloride” (Ce H Brz3 Ne C3 
H; H Cl.) But here is the sodium salt of amidobeta- 
naphtholbetamonosulphonic acid or Eikonogen, the 
well-known developer.—Eb1Tor.] 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








October is Camera Club Month 


In these days of “Days’’, “Weeks’’, “Months”, etc. 
set aside for the special benefit of some person or 
organization, it is only fitting that the camera club 
should have a “period”, and so the month of October 
has been set aside and designated by the Associated 
Camera Clubs of America as “Camera Club Month” 
The difference between the “Camera Club Month” and 
many of the other designated periods will be that the 
thirty-four organizations affiliated with the national 
association will use every effort within their means to 
provide a program that will be both interesting and 
instructive to every camera-user in the U. S. A., 
whether amateur or professional, without cost to him. 
Special weekly programs will be arranged, and so made 
up that the camera-using public will be interested and 
will miss much to their advantage if it does not take 
advantage of the opportunity and visit the club or 
photographic society in its or the nearest town. Exhi- 
bitions and demonstrations will predominate in the 
make-up of the interesting events. A special appeal 
will be made to the amateur, he who pushes the button 


and lets the corner drug-store “do the rest.” An 
attempt will be made to show these camera-users 


that they are missing a tremendous amount of the real 
joy of photography by not doing their own work and 
mingling with others likewise engaged. 

With the advent of the camera club, and its complete 
facilities for photographic expression, the day of the 
bath-tub and the kitchen-sink with their resulting mess 
has long since passed. The camera club of to-day, in 
most instances, is often better equipped than a great 
many of the commercial photographers. This has 
been made possible by the coiperation of numbers. 
There are many camera clubs in the United States 
which, besides the darkroom and printing-room, also 
have enlarging-rooms, lanternslide-rooms, and electri- 
cally equipped studios. One organization recently 
bought a three-story and basement building, and the 
members themselves have completely altered the 
building for their own needs. The first floor is devoted 
to a combination exhibition-hall, library and meeting- 
room, the second floor is composed of locker-room, 
darkroom, printing-room and general-work room, the 
third floor contains several projection (enlarging) 
rooms and a modern studio. The steward is located 
in the basement, as is also the commissary department. 
So far as our knowledge is concerned, this is the only 
instance we know of where such pretentious quarters 
are maintained by a photographic organization com- 
posed for the most part of amateurs. 

In spite of the fact that Americans are known to 

“try anything once’, it is woefully true that there has 
been, until recently, a reluctance to become acquainted 
with the Camera Club. This condition has undoubtedly 
been due to the fact that the camera-using public has 
been under the erroneous impression that these societies 
require an advanced knowledge of photography to 
entitle one to membership. Nothing is further from 
the truth. In fact, there is every reason to believe that 
more than eighty percent of the members of these 
photographic clubs learned the first rudiments of 


pictorial photography at the time of becoming affiliated 
with their organization. To correct this impression is 
one of the reasons for specifying a Camera Club Month, 
and attempting to interest the camera-using public 
in the institution of the Camera Club which was created 
solely for their convenience and pleasure. England, 
probably, has more photographic organizations than 
any other country. Many of their societies have but 
small quarters in which they meet and discuss to their 
mutual advantage the various elements entering into 
pictorial photography. These small rooms, however, 
are the seed from which larger bodies will eventually 
grow. And so, here in America, many new camera 
clubs have been organized and are being fostered by the 
Associated Camera Clubs of America. The public is 
being educated to understand that the camera club 
does not exist solely for the advanced worker, but is 
maintained, codperatively, for the mutual advantage 
of its members who are interested in photography. 
This is especially true of the members of the A. C. 

of A. who are assuming efficient management and 
modern methods and equipment, so that their members 
may follow their hobby under pleasant conditions and 
pleasing surroundings at small cost. The spirit of 
codperation shown by the members of the A. C. C. of A. 
is commendable. Many of the more progressive and 
advanced clubs are showing the way to their less 
fortunate and newer associates in pictorial photography, 
ofttimes at considerable sacrifice to themselves in time 
and money. That is the spirit of the Association, and 
all photographic clubs or societies in America which 
are imbued with the spirit to help promote and 
cultivate the science and art of photography in 
cobperation with each other are members. Any organi- 
zation that looks entirely for its own welfare does not 
and will not long continue as a member. This is clearly 
expressed in a motto used recently by the Association 
‘One for all—All for one—Let’s work together”. And so 
in this same spirit of cojperation October will be known 
in camera club circles as “Camera Club Month”, a 
time when a special effort will be made to bring the 
camera-using public to realise that the camera club 
exists principally for their convenience and _ pleasure. 
Mr. Louis F. Bucher, Secretary of the Associated 
Camera Clubs of America, will gladly put enquirers, 
without any obligations on their part, in touch with 
the camera club in their city, if they will address him 
at 27 Franklin St., Newark, N.J. 


Motion-Pictures as a Hobby 


Tue really progressive photographer—unless he is 
a pictorial worker in the strictest sense, and wedded to 
regular standard methods of photography—likes to 
keep pace with every improvement in the art-science. 
He tries the various printing-processes—straight, bro- 
mide enlarging, gum (single or multiple), bromoil and 
carbon; also color-photography—the Lumiére Auto- 
chrome and the Paget. If he is very energetic he 
tries Kinematography (motion-picture photography). 

He attempted it on a limited scale a number of 


years ago, and “got stung’, according to modern 
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slang. The trouble was that he bought a well-adver- 
tised equipment—below standard size—at a ridicu- 
lously low price, about $100, and discovered that, 


though it seemed plausible, it was a swindle. Fortu- 
nately it was never advertised in PHoto-Era Maaca- 
ZINE. On the contrary; it was boldly exposed as a 
sham. 

Naturally, this amateur kinematographer became 
discouraged, and vowed that he had got through with 
that branch of photography, unless he had a change 
of heart and acquired an equipment of the profes- 
sional type, which, of course, cost many hundreds of 
dollars, was bulky and requires the use of a special 
and heavy tripod. But patience is rewarded. 

Here bursts into the limelight a new and wonderful 
motion-picture camera—the Sept Camera, which is 
used like a regular camera, but without the use of a 
tripod, and even dispenses with the customary hand- 
crank. More than all this—it functions automat- 
ically, 7.e., you sight your object in the finder and 
simply press a button once, and it works away mer- 
rily until you stop it! It weighs less than four pounds, 
and can be used to make “still” pictures, one at a time, 
besides the regular, continuous film-strip of fifteen feet. 

This is a progressive step in Kinematography that is 
simply bewildering; but as the equipment—which, by 
the way, costs only $225, complete with carrying-case 
and six magazines—is sold by a photo-firm whose 
name is a household-word in this country, viz., Wil- 
loughby, of New York City, the purchaser runs not 
the slightest risk, and everything announced in favor 
of the Sept Camera is gospel truth. 

It is evident, therefore, that this compact and efficient 
motion-picture outfit will enable its user to under- 
take a class of work which, with the large and heavy 
equipment, would be inconvenient, if not out of the 
question. Of course its use in and about the home 
will be the first thought of its owner—to photograph 
the little ones; the antics of pussy and-her litter; other 
domestic animals; wifie making a dress or trimming a 
hat; your friend learning to play golf; accidents in 
the street—in fact, the field is virtually unlimited. 
Then comes the greatest enjoyment of all—the pro- 
jection, at home among the members of your family, 
with invited friends, of the captured trophies. Those 
who are interested, and there will be many, should 
communicate with the agent, Charles G. Willoughby, 
110 West 32nd street, New York City. 





A Word for the Film-Pack 


SALTatRE, Baysnore, N.Y. 
July 14, 1922. 
Epiror or Puoto-Era MAGAZINE: 

I have been interested in Mr. Kincheloe’s articles 
in the June and July issues of Pooto-Era MAGAZINE. 
They contain much valuable information and many 
important suggestions. I do not agree with him, how- 
ever, in his statement that the use of film-packs is 
“simply impossible” in Florida in summer. I have 
“done” Florida and the West Indies photographically 
in summer, using 5 x 7 film-packs with my Graphic 
camera and Cooke ‘tay and have had no trouble from 
softening of the film, consequently none from lines in 
pulling out the tabs; and, from the resulting negatives 
and prints, I could see no evidence that the films did 
not lie perfectly flat in focus. Their keeping-qualities, 
too, I found to be excellent, not having developed 
them until several weeks afterwards on my return to 
New York. Of course, I carried them in tin-containers, 
each made to hold a pack. I had been advised that I 


would have trouble with film-packs, but I wished to 
avoid the trouble and inconvenience of carrying plates 
and filling plateholders on a long trip. I have tested, 
by actual experience, the practicability of the film-pack, 
and its great convenience in lightness, portability and 
the little space required for filing and storage; and, 
with a film-pack adapter, focusing on the groundglass 
is accomplished, when necessary, and this is a great 
convenience. 
Respectfully 
James H. Downey. 


A Collection of Interesting Folders 


We like to keep in touch with old friends and new, 
so we wrote to the Gundlach-Manhattan Optical 
Company, Rochester, New York, for information with 
regard to recent additions and improvements to its 
optical and photographic products. In due course, 
we received a number of attractive folders which 
described in detail the well-known Turner-Reich Con- 
vertible Anastigmat F/6.8, Hyperion Diffusion Portrait 
Lens F/4, Korona Panoramic View and Banquet 
Cameras, Folding Studio Stand, the Ultrastigmat 
F/1.9 (for motion-picture cameras), Radiant Pro- 
jection Lenses and Turner-Reich Prism Binoculars. 
We believe that our readers will feel repaid to send for 
one or all of these folders. They are well worth reading. 


New Members, Pittsburgh Salon, for 1923 
of Mr. Chas. K. Archer, 


of the new members of 


TurovucH the courtesy 
secretary, we give the names 
the Pittsburgh Salon for 1923. The list includes 
Elizabeth R. Allen, Morristown, N. J., Henry A. 
Hussey, Berkeley, Calif.. W. C. and T. M. Jarrett, 
and W. W. Zieg, Pittsburgh, Pa., Myres R. Jones and 
Sophie L. Lauffer, Brooklyn, N.Y. We anticipate 
seeing the work of these new members and wish them 
success. 


Exhibiting Unmounted Prints 


Tue packing and forwarding of mounted prints 
destined for exhibitions, particularly those in foreign 
countries, even in neighboring ¢ ‘anada, has been the 
source of much hardship, expense, delay and disap- 
pointment. Ask the exhibitors and also the secretaries 
of the various salons. The complaints from these 
sources have been loud, frequent and fully warranted. 

It has now been decided by the directors of the 
London Salon, in soliciting prints from pictorialists who 
live abroad, that they shall be sent unmounted to 
facilitate transmission by mail. Prints, packed flat, 
protected by very stiff, flexible cardboard and adequate 
wrappings, may be sent by parcel-post, to foreign 
countries only, or by first-class mail if the sender so 
prefers, 

The prints will then be temporarily attached to 
mounts—se that later they can be easily detached 
without the least injury to the print—and displayed 
under glass, thumb-tacks being used to hold the glass 
in place. 

This method of showing prints wilt undoubtedly 
be adopted at American salons, and camera clubs in 
general, as regards prints that come from foreign coun- 
tries, and may be extended to prints by native workers 
—provided that the present high cost of glass will prove 
no serious obstacle. 
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More About the Efficiency of the Graflex 


Sre1tLer, ALBERTA, CANADA. 
Eprror Puoto-Era MAGAzine: 

I was pleased to read the article by Lehman Wendell 
in the July issue on “Increasing the Efficiency of the 
Graflex.”” For some time now, I have been using the 
front element only of my Cooke lens for very close-up 
work with my Graflex Junior. This lens is 534-inch 
focus and, with the bellows-extension allowed, I can 
not get within 30 inches of my subject. When, there- 
fore, I had some copying to do one day, I discovered 
that I could get within 4 inches of my subject by using 
the front element only. Other users of cameras of this 
type will do well to try both front and rear elements 
separately, even if they are not convertible, which 
mine is not supposed to be. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. C. CUNNINGHAM. 


Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles 


Tue Sixth Annual International Salon of Photog- 
raphy, under the auspices of the Camera Pictorialists 
of Los Angeles, will be held November 20 to December 
11, at the Museum of History, Science and Art, Los 
Angeles, California. Regular entry-forms will be 
mailed in time to enable contributors to have their 
entries reach the Salon Committee before November 
1, 1922, which will be the last day for receiving prints. 
Further particulars may be obtained from N. P. 
Moerdyke, secretary, 811 Washington Building, Los 
Angeles. 


Cincinnati Camera Club 


THE Cincinnati Camera Club has shown an unusual 
degree of energy at a time—midsummer—when most 
people relax and assume a nonchalant air. This wide- 
awake group of workers prepared and issued the initial 
number of its bulletin, The Developer, during the 
last week of July, dating it August, 1922, vol. 1, No. 1. 
The contents are distinguished by breezy atmosphere, 
clarity of expression and spontaneous wit—never 
descending to vulgarity or inanity. It’s a bright, clean 
and creditable four-page sheet. The humorous poem, 
“SMITH VERSUS StRUsS”, is original and clever. So is 
the introduction. All bears the impress of the nimble- 
witted and well-equipped secretary. G. A. Ginter. Long 
life to The Developer! 


Chart to Find the Depth of Focus 


In this issue will be found an article on finding the 
depth of focus by means of charts. It was carefully 
prepared by Messrs. Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, Ltd., 
makers of the famous Cooke lenses, which are dis- 
tributed through Burke & James, Inc., Chicago, sales 
agents for the United States. The charts, described 
in the article, may be obtained at a nominal price by 
writing to Burke & James, Inc., who will be pleased to 
furnish them to those who are interested. 


Elysian Camera Club 


Tue Elysian Camera Club of Hoboken, N.J.. has an 
energetic set of officers eager to act efficiently, harmo- 
niously and successfully for the best interests of the club. 
Its summer bulletin, issued during July, reflects the 





spirit of this young club—organized April 22, 1922 
and rivals similar publications, by other clubs, in solid 
sense, wholesome humor and conscientious effort. It 
has a department devoted to popular scientific topics 
edited by a member of the Scientific Research Com- 
mittee—a commendable effort and one worthy of 
emulation. The Elysian Camera Club has our best 
wishes. J. Henry Wendt is the corresponding secretary. 





Photography at 17,000 Feet Above Sea-Level 


On the morning when the tragic news was announced 
of the result of the final attempt on Mount Everest by 
the gallant members of the 1922 Expedition, the parcel 
of which a photograph appears below reached the head 
offices of Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 





Protected by a succession of coverings was a tin case 
containing two negatives and a report from Captain 
Noel, the photographer to the Mount Everest Expedi- 
tion, some of whose wonderful pictures of the mountain 
have already appeared in the press. This parcel had 
traveled from the Expedition’s main base camp on 
Rongbuk Glacier. The negatives it contained showed 
a general view of the camp with Mount Everest in the 
background and a near view of Captain Noel developing 
10,000 feet of kinema-film with Rytol. 

The entire outfit of chemicals for photography had 
been entrusted to Burroughs Wellcome & Co. as the 
result of the experience of the 1921 Expedition with 
Tabloid Photographic Chemicals. That this trust was 
justified is proved by Captain Noel’s report: 

Matin Base Camp, Mount Everest Expepition, 
Ronesuk Guacier, 17,000 FEET, TrBer. 
Dear Sirs: 

I have pleasure in telling you that the chemicals you 
supplied to the Mount Everest Expedition have proved 
most excellent. I consider that Tabloid Chemicals 
together with Rytol Kinema Film Developer are 
perfect for travelers and expedition-work on account 
of their portability, rapidity in preparation for use, 
chemical purity and keeping-qualities. 

I am developing 20,000 feet of kinema-film with 
Rytol, and find it excellent in the intense cold of these 


regions. The image and contrast which Rytol give are 
perfect. I enclose you a photograph of the Base Camp 


of the Expedition below Mount Everest, 17,000 feet 
on the Rongbuk Glacier, the negative produced with 
Rytol Developer. I also enclose you a photograph of 
myself at work at my darkroom-tent, developing 10,000 
feet of kinema-film with Rytol. 

Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) J. Noex, Capt., 
Photographer to the Mount Everest Expedition. 


May 5, 1922. 
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Photographing Spirit-Tennis 


A WasHINGTON correspondent, an avowed believer 
in spiritual phenomena, sent me, last July, a photograph 
of my good and esteemed friend, Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper, playing tennis. The sender of the picture 
which represents the American statesman with racquet 
raised high as if he were serving, wishes me to explain 
the presence of the many spirit tennis-balls which 
seem to be flying about promiscuously near the player. 
The photograph was made by Harris & Ewing, the 
leading photographers of celebrities in the National 
Capital and is a perfectly straightforward piece of work. 
If it had been made earlier in the season, the picture 
might have been acquired by the veteran novelist, 
Conan Doyle, and used by him in his propaganda of 
spirit-manifestations. Instead, however, it appeared 
in the admirable rotogravure section of New York 
Herald, early in July. A strange feature of the picture 
is the presence of about ten ‘“tennis-balls” plainly 
visible above the head of the player and relieved against 
a mass of dark foliage which constitutes the background. 
Two of the “balls” are seen inside of the racquet poised 
high in air, and this circumstance greatly perplexes my 
spiritualist-friend, the sender of the photograph, who, 
however, is not familiar with picture-making. 

I dislike to be disagreeable, but I was obliged to 
explain to my correspondent that, contrary to what 
Sir Oliver Lodge or Sir Conan Doyle might claim, these 
wildly agitated spheres are not disembodied spirits of 
tennis-balls, but the direct result of optical aberration 
known as “disks of confusion’. Singularly enough, 
these round, white spots in the photograph are the 
size of standard-sized tennis-balls. In order to make 
this action-picture at a high speed, the photographer 
used his lens at a fairly large aperture, F/8, concentrat- 
ing the definition on the player, the distance from his 
feet to the top of the racquet being about nine feet. 
Hence, objects beyond the plane of sharp focus are 
indistinct and distorted. In the case of the many 
irregular areas of light or sky which one may see strug- 
gling through the foliage of trees or bushes, these are 
converted by the camera-lens into perfectly round 
globes or disks of light. Of course, if it were possible to 
have a lens with such depth of focus or penetration 
that it would render all objects or all planes, from the 
main object—a tennis-player in action, for instance— 
to the extreme background, uniformly sharp, the optical 
phenomenon known as “disks of confusion’ would 
disappear, and the numerous bright openings which 
characterise the foliage of trees or bushes when seen 
against the light or a brightly illuminated surface, 
would appear in the photograph as the eye sees them in 
nature. And yet such a photographic feat is easy of 
accomplishment, but only by making a “‘still” picture. 
To do this successfully, focus sharply on the figure 
placed at, say, the hyperfocal distance of the lens, 
stopping down to F/8, and then to F/22 or F/32, until 
the background is quite sharp. Give the necessary 
exposure, the length of which may require the use of a 
tripod or other firm foundation. If the figure and the 
air have been perfectly still, the result should record 
extreme and uniform sharpness of definition. 

As a figure placed at the hyperfocal distance, or even 
within its camera-ward latitude of many feet, yields a 
rather small image, a very near position may be pre- 
ferred. In this case, planes or objects behind the figure 
are not so easily brought into sharp focus. It is there- 
fore necessary to “divide” the focus, i.e. to focus 
sharply, at first—with the lens at full opening or nearly 
so—on an object the position of which depends on the 
total depth of field or the distance from the figure or 
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foreground to the extreme background or horizon, 
and then adjust the diaphragm, selecting the stop that 
yields the required clearness of definition. 

In the old days, when the utmost detail throughout 
the entire picture was a sine qua non, the rule was to 
place the sharpest focus in the center of either half of 
the groundglass, and then insert stop F/22 or F/32. 
However, a little practice will soon enable the worker 
to determine a quick and reliable method. 

From the foregoing in may be seen how difficult, 
if not impossible, it is to make a high-speed picture, 
particularly at close range, and have anything, except 
the principal object or objects, clearly defined. In- 
cidentally, the data of Harris & Ewing’s action-picture 
of Senator Pepper are as follows: June, 1922; 8 a.M.; 
good light; 4.x 5 Graflex; 74-inch Wollensak lens; stop, 
F/8; 1/75 second. Being experienced, the photog- 
rapher knew that the relatively slow movement of 
the player enabled him to obtain a successful result 
at such a moderate shutter-speed. 


W. A. F. 


Bromoil Materials 


In view of the increasing popularity of bromoil- 
prints among pictorial workers, Ralph Harris & Co., 
regular photo-dealers in photo-supplies, 26-30 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., beg to announce that they 
now carry a complete line of bromoil materials of the 
best quality. These consist of bromoil papers, pig- 
ments and special brushes. Price-list sent at request. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








W. B. C.—If there is depth of focus in a 
small negative, it will appear in the enlarge- 
ment; if in the small negative there is no depth of 
focus, no amount of enlarging will put it there. It 
must be remembered that enlarging cannot put into a 
picture that which is not in the negative. With this in 
mind, it is advisable to obtain depth of focus at the 
time the picture is made. 

M. A.—Drilling glass is rather a difficult 
matter for an amateur. The usual method is to 
use a steel-drill—a brace and center-bit will do—lubri- 
cated with turpentine in which some camphor has been 
dissolved. A professional glass-cutter can manage this 
easily enough; but with the amateur it generally results 
in a good deal of breakage, mainly owing to the tend- 
ency to drill too fast. 

F. W. G.—A concentrated stock-solution of 
hypo may be kept conveniently in the form of eight 
ounces of hypo to the pint. This can be diluted with 
its own bulk of water to fix negatives, or with three 
times its bulk to fix prints. There is no need to use 
greater strength for negatives than for prints, although 
the proportions given are those usually given. 

B. D.—The dingy or dirty white on your 
prints may be caused from the paper being too old; 
or, perhaps, it has been stored in a warm or damp place. 
Fresh supplies of paper are always better to use than 
old stock, even though the guarantee-date on the old 
stock has not expired. 

C. B.—Using a color-screen without color- 
sensitive plates is of little advantage. An ortho- 
chromatic-plate and color-screen together will help 
greatly to give true rendering of clouds or of many- 
colored flowers, of distant mountains, or of objects 
representing fine gradations of color; but either one 
without the other is handicapped. 

P. E. W.—To prevent stress-marks when 
cutting up large sheets of bromide paper we 
recommend placing two pieces gently face to face and 
cutting them together. The best way is to cut them 
with a good print-trimmer, as most all trimmers are 
marked with a lineal scale which can be used to get the 
pieces uniform in size. 

H. K. C.—For snapshot-work in city-streets 
on ‘amine days the shutter should be set at 1/50 
of a second, the stop at F/16 and the focusing-indicator 
at twenty-five feet. This combination of shutter-speed, 
stop and focus will meet all ordinary requirements of 
the camerist equipped with a hand-camera. Virtually, 
any hand-camera—thus set—becomes equivalent to 
a fixed-focus box-form camera, and is eminently suited 
to genre-photography in city-streets. 

S. B. A.—The advantage of a _ reflecting- 
camera lies in the fact that the image of the subject 
appears on the groundglass right-side up until the 
shutter is released. No focusing-cloth or tripod is 
required to compose each picture properly and to the 
best advantage. There are many excellent reflecting- 
cameras now on the market. Some foreign instruments 
fold into a small compass and may be carried as easily 
as a small hand-camera. Most reflecting-cameras are 
equipped with a focal-plane shutter, and are used 
extensively to make speed-pictures. However, these 


cameras are equally well adapted to all forms of ama- 
teur and professional photography. Owing to the 
remarkable efficiency of the focal-plane shutter, the use 
of an anastigmat lens is virtually required to obtain 
satisfactory results. All reflecting-cameras are listed 
with high-grade lens equipments. The selection of 
the lens depends on speed, focus and cost, and rests 
entirely with the individual camerist. 

O. C. M.—Horizontal scratches on roll-film 
negatives are sometimes caused by trying to twist 
the paper more tightly around the spool after removing 
it from the camera. If, in addition, small particles 
of emulsion become loosened during the operation of 
twisting, they are apt to tear long, deep gashes in the 
celluloid base of the film. Such abrasions cannot be 
removed satisfactorily by retouching. Whenever pos- 
sible use a roll-film camera that is equipped with some 
form of tension spool-holder. This device prevents the 
film from unrolling faster than the winding-key is 
turned. In any event, it is far better to wrap up a 
loosely wound roll in heavy manilla paper than to try 
to twist the black paper more tightly around the film. 

C. H. W.—Long bellows are required to copy 
objects natural size or nearly so. Often, very 
satisfactory copies are made by using so-called portrait- 
attachments and copying-lenses in connection with the 
lens supplied with the camera. Technically, the best 
results are obtained by using a plate-camera equipped 
with a double- or triple-extension bellows and ground- 
glass for focusing. 

P. O. C.—On a camping-trip, films are pref- 
erable to the use of plates unless accurate scien- 
tific photography is to be attempted. The almost 
exclusive use of films throughout the World War is 
proof enough that satisfactory results are obtained. 
In your case weight is an important item; and likewise 
the danger of breakage must be considered. A small 
vest-pocket roll-film camera equipped with an anastig- 
mat lens should meet your requirements efficiently. 
The best negatives may be enlarged to 5x7 or 8x 10 

E. L.—Long-focus lenses generally im- 
prove the perspective; at the same time, they 
narrow the angle of the picture to such an extent that 
the field of view is reduced. The entire matter depends 
upon the work in hand. For pictorial photography, it 
is better to have a lens of fairly long focus than one 
that is too short. 

A. B. W.—An F/4.5 lens stopped down to 
F/6.3 is identical in speed to another lens of 
the same focus that works at F/6.3. The 
speed in this case is not a matter of the construction of 
the lens, but the size of the stop. 

E. R. T.—Damage to the bellows of your 
camera might be a cause of the spoilage of your 
films. The greater part of the image seems to be fogged 
by diffused light, and the various ‘black lines re present 
pin-hole images of the sun that were moved about on 
the surface of the film as the camera was moved. It isa 
common experience that only some negatives on a 
spool are fogged in such a case, as it depends on how 
long the camera is carried with the bellows opened; 
the position of the sun and the volume of light that 
strikes the camera are contributing factors. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 





Tue weather has come in for more than its usual 
share of discussion this summer. Those photographers 
who wisely followed the advice of the railway-advertise- 
ments, and took their holidays early, scored con- 
siderably. They had an uninterrupted succession of 
sunny days; and, owing to our daylight-saving plan, 
about twelve hours a day of good photographic light. 
But, since the middle of June, there has been a sad 
change. For some weeks, the weather has been uncer- 
tain and dark. Several outdoor-functions in town 
have had the heart taken out of them by cold and rain. 
Ascot day was so bad that one doubted the authentic- 
ity of a good many of the press-photographs. The 
funeral procession of Sir Henry Wilson, who was 
assassinated entering his own house in London, was 

varried out in gloom and rain. A kinematograph 
photographer had obtained a place of vantage on one 
of the railway-bridges that crosses Ludgate Hill. It 
was an excellent position, as it faced up to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; but as our train passed, instead of an 
immense crowd lining the pavement, only the tops of 
a forest of umbrellas could be seen. At the trial of the 
men accused of the murder of Sir Henry, for obvious 
reasons no photographs will be allowed to be made, 
and should some enterprising cameraman succeed by 
stealth in obtaining even sidelights of the scene and the 
actors, publication will be prohibited. So, for once, 
our illustrated papers will not tell us the news in pic- 
tures; and, so unused is the man in the street to secrecy, 
he will probably feel defrauded. 

We chose the quiet luncheon-hour to visit the exhi- 
bition of photographs by Mr. Pirie Macdonald at the 
Royal Photographic Society’s rooms. They were 
almost empty; and, yet, we had the embarrassing 
sensation of being, what old-fashioned journalists call, 
“the cynosure of all eyes.””. Wherever we turned, there 
were faces of men; and all looking at us. Even if their 
heads were turned away, their eves were upon us. We 
defy any one to wear a “brazen front” under such an 
ordeal; for these portraits are not only, many of them, 
lifesize, but they are so real and lifelike. We seemed 
to be gazing at the man himself, and not at his effigy 
on a flat surface. 

We need not describe Mr. Pirie Macdonald’s work to 
American readers, they know it well; but they can 
hardly dies its effect on British photographers. It 
is a bad foil for English work. It can be compared 
only to those graphic American expressions that say 
in a few terse words what we labor to convey in a timid 
hundred. Mr. Macdonald does not spend any time 
beating about the bush: you want a portrait, well, 
you shall have it. A picture of the real individual, 
truthful. convincing, original and amazingly clever. 
We walked around and around; and, then, sat and 
studied these remarkable photographs, all big heads— 
some gave us the impression of being almost more than 
lifesize—with very few exceptions all looking into the 
lens, and all with such natural expressions, such off- 
guard looks, that we sometimes felt we were almost 
trespassing on psychical privacy by looking at them. 
The only sitters who did not wholly yield up their inner 
selves to Mr. Macdonald’s inquisitorial camera were 
Sir Robert Baden Powell and Mr. J. C. Squire, both 





of whom seemed to be aware that they were facing the 
camera. But the others known to us, such as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, G. K. Chesterton, Ian Hay, Arnold Bennett, 
were as natural, and filled with character, as Elihu Root 
with his granite expression. 

The foreword to the catalog could not be improved 
upon as an epitome of the exhibition, and we take the 
liberty to quote it, “I am feeling more and more, as 
time goes on, that the photographer who devotes his 
energy to expressing himself instead of being the sensi- 
tive medium through which the subject is expressed, 
is shooting by the mark; that over-wrought technique 
or artful artiness to the obscurement of the subject is 
not the prime purpose of Portraiture.” 

Businesses are becoming very educational in spite 
of the drastic economy that is everywhere to be seen 
at the present time. Some of our large firms are taking 
up the matter and organising classes for their younger 
employees. One of the largest and most progressive 
photographic houses in London is adopting this scheme, 
and among the subjects to be considered is “‘Corre- 
spondence.” As the originator explained to us, every 
letter written by an employee should be propaganda 
for that firm. It should be a real letter, not a string of 
clichés, and show intelligence and interest. 

No doubt our American readers, with their experience 
of live-letters, will think this tuition unnecessary; but 
we assure them that it is most essential, for some of the 
letters we receive from important and recognised firms 
are—well, amazing. We have before us, as we write, 
an example, being a communication from a well-known 
photographic plate- and paper-making firm. The writ- 
ing is almost undecipherable—no, dear reader, it is not 
even typed—and it regrets in a stereotyped and rather 
cavalier manner that the bottle of toner sent was just 
fifty times larger than we ordered! It “trusts we may 
be able to make use of same”’—hardly in our life-time! 
—and winds up with that shocking old stager, “awaiting 
your further favors.” It is this kind of letter that 
makes us feel that correspondence-classes would cer- 
tainly have their uses. 

We have been much interested in the series of **First 
Photographs” that has lately been concluded in Puorto- 
Era Macazine, and noted that most of the contrib- 
utors, to a certain extent, have been successful from 
the very beginning. That is to say, that they succeeded 
at once in obtaining very creditable negatives. This 
seems to point to the fact that either they must all 
have been careful and scientific in their first experi- 
ments, or that photography is the child’s play the big 
firms would have us believe. Perhaps, there is some- 
thing in both explanations, for the careful and intelli- 
gent following of directions goes far to obtain good 
results even from the beginning. But with that much 
admitted, we who have used a camera longer than it is 
necessary to be exact about, still contend there are 
pitfalls, and many of them, for the unwary; and, if our 
first plate were still in existence, it would show, not a 
picture, but just a spoiled plate. But we think that 
the series demonstrated that such are not necessary, 
and it is only the careless and flustered individual who 
needs emerge from the darkroom for the first time with- 
out having obtained tangible and stimulating results. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following are reported exclusively for PHoto- 
Era Macazine from the law-offices of Norman T. 
Whitaker of Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents may be 
obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were those issued during the 
month of July from the United States Patent-Office, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public. 

John S. Greene of Rochester, N.Y., has received 
patent, number 1,421,079, on a photographic-develop- 
ing apparatus. 

Patent, number 1,421,092, has been issued to Edwin 
E. Manter of Auburndale, Mass., on a camera. 

Photographic-printing machine has been invented 
by Malcolm L. Cossitt of Alameda, Calif., patent, 
number 1,421,413. 

Charles Spiro of New York has received two patents 
pertaining to Cameras. First patent, number 1,421,735, 
on a reflex camera. Second patent, number 1,421,736, 
on a curtain camera shutter. 

Patent, number 1,421,859, on a printing machine, 
has been issued to John D. Thompson of Rochester, 
i ¢ 

Film-holder patent, number 1,422,029, has been 
received by William S. Brackney, Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Guy C. Cross of Denver, Colo., has invented a new 
photographic film rack patent, number 1,422,341. 

Paul J. Marks of Rochester, N.Y., has received two 
patents. Patent, number 1,422,460, on a photographic 
shutter. Also patent, number 1,422,461, on an iris 
diaphragm. 

Film-testing machine patent, number 1,422,665, has 
been issued to Gaston L. Chanier of Jersey City, N.J. 

Rudolph Klein of Rochester, N.Y., has invented an 
iris-diaphragm patent, number 1,423,224. 

Patent, number 1,423,364, has been issued to Joseph 
Sharpe of Hampton, Va., on an aerial mounting for 
cameras. 

Plate Envelope patent, number 1,423,420, has been 
issued to Alfred P. Hantsch of New Brunswick, N.J. 

George V. Rowden of Hove, England, has received 
patent, number 1,423,457, on daylight-developing tank 
for photographic roll films. 

Alexander J. Agnew and Frank F. Renwick, both of 
Ilford, England, have received patent, number 1,424,062, 
on a high-temperature development of photographic 


materials. 


**Phodeko’’—A Wonderful Discovery 


WE recently had the privilege to witness a demon- 


stration of photography by the aid of ‘“Phodeko” 
developer and “Phodeko” fixer which left us wondering 
where this remarkable invention or discovery will lead 
to, says The Photographic Dealer of London, England. 
That a distinct advance has been made can be believed 
when we state that the developer, which can be made to 
work slowly or rapidly at will, never loses its strength. 
It can be used up to the last drop and added to as 
occasion requires, and there is no discoloration, even 


if exposed for months to the open air. The “Fixer” 
has even more remarkable qualities since it not only 
perfectly fixes the photographic image in ten minutes, 
but renders the surface of the film, plate, paper or 
card practically indestructible. 

Let us relate exactly what occurred at the demon- 
stration. Two Wellington plates were exposed in an 
ordinary hand-camera and then handed to us for 
development. We developed them both in “Phodeko”’ 
developer and obtained two first-class negatives filled 
with gradation and possessing every detail. The plates 
acted in precisely the same way as they would have 
done in an ordinary metol developer. One negative 
we placed in the ordinary hypo fixing-bath, the other 
in “Phodeko” fixer. In ten minutes the negatives were 
taken out, rinsed in plain water and dried. We should 
here explain that negatives and prints fixed in 
“Phodeko” require no washing, merely a rinse in a 
bucket of water. 

The drying-process was indeed a revelation. The 
negative fixed in hypo was held near a gas-ring 
and very soon the emulsion melted and could be wiped 
off the glass with a finger. The one fixed in “*Phodeko” 
stood the test when the glass was too hot to hold, and 
in a minute or so was perfectly dry. We were then 
invited to try to scratch or damage the film-side of the 
plate with our finger-nails. We did our best, but all 
to no purpose, not the slightest trace of damage was 
visible. This negative was then laid upon the gas-ring 
until the glass was smashed into fragments by the 
intense heat. As soon as we could handle the pieces 
we tried again to scratch the film and failed. 

A spool of Kodak negative-film was next placed in a 
kinematograph camera and a short length exposed 
upon a moving subject. This was developed and fixed 
in “Phodeko” solution, and dried by a gas-fire. The 
film was placed so close to the fire that it became too 
hot to handle. In a few minutes the film-negative was 
dry and possessed the same remarkable qualities as the 
unscratchable plate. Not only was the coated side of 
the film protected from damage, but the plain celluloid- 
back was also equally proof against destruction. 

The strip of film was afterwards run through a 
projector with an unprotected “gate,” which would 
produce the well-known “rain” markings upon any 
ordinary film; but not the slightest scratch appeared 
upon either side of the film. We have a piece of that 
film and have invited many to have a scratch at it, 
but it remains perfect. 

The abolition of the tedious washing, the rapid 
drying, the lasting properties of the developer and 
the protective qualities of the fixer entitle this new 
process to be described as a very important advance 
in photography. The inventors are Messrs. P. S. 
Kooistra and C. Dekker, both of Dutch nationality. 
On the score of cost we are informed that the “Pho- 
deko”’ process will be cheaper than present methods. 


Our own best photographs are the result of rare 
technical skill and exceptional artistic ability; other 
people’s masterpieces are lucky flukes. 


A. SEAMON STER. 
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